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THE HISTORICAL TOUR OF 1936 


MARIAN SILVEUS 


HE OIL, lumber, and iron industries of northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania formed the central theme for the fifth annual historical 
tour sponsored jointly by the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania and the summer session of the University of Pittsburgh. 
The earlier tours had successively centered about the themes of Washing- 
ton’s journey to Fort Le Boeuf in 1753, the Whiskey Insurrection, the 
Forbes expedition of 1758, and the Pennsylvania Canal and Allegheny 
Portage Railroad. The 1936 expedition, conducted through Butler, 
Armstrong, Venango, and Clarion counties on July 17 and 18, was the 
first to emphasize the industrial history of the region, and judging from 
the opinions expressed by those who made the trip, that emphasis is not in- 
ferior in interest to others with more obviously romantic implications. 
Twenty-five cars, each sporting a red, white, and blue streamer, were 
in line when the motorcade left the Historical Building under police escort 
at 1:30 P.M., Friday, July 17. Equipped with mimeographed guide 
sheets, the tourists were forewarned as to the route they were to take and 
as to the significance, historical or otherwise, of the sights they would see. 
Heading down Bigelow Boulevard, the motorcade made its way across 
the Bloomfield Bridge and down Liberty Avenue and Fortieth Street past 
the old Allegheny Arsenal. It continued over the Washington Crossing 
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Bridge, located approximately where Washington and Gist crossed the 
Allegheny in 1753, then turned northeastward and proceeded through 
the boroughs of Millvale and Etna, past Isabella Furnace, built in 1872 
and now owned by the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Company, and past the 
Spang Chalfant pipe mill, started in 1828 by H. S. Spang. After reaching 
the open country beyond Etna, the motorcade sped along the broad con- 
crete road to Butler, there to halt and disgorge its passengers in front of 
the courthouse for the first stop of the tour. 

When the tourists had assembled in the main court room on the sec- 
ond floor of the courthouse, Thomas S. Greer, Esq., president of the But- 
ler County Historical Society, made the welcoming address, and Judge 
Robert M. Ewing, former president of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, gave assurance of the travelers’ pleasure in being there. The 
latter refrained, however, from extolling Butler County, lest, as he said, 
the partisans of Indiana County who were present might protest. Mr. 
Greer then told of the rescue of Butler County records some years ago 
when over-energetic persons cleaned out the courthouse and dumped a 
great quantity of the records on the lawn, preparatory to having them 
hauled away as scrap paper. Fortunately, Mr. Greer happened along and 
in codperation with others had the records removed to a safe place. Ex- 


amples of early land warrants and other documents thus salvaged were 


exhibited to the visitors; among other interesting items was displayed the 
first plan of lots for the town of Butler, drawn up by John Cunningham, 
a civil engineer of Philadelphia. Dr. C. Hale Sipe, author of a number of 
well-known books on western Pennsylvania history, then demenstrated 
drum rolls, knowledge of which had been passed down to him, father to 
son, from a Revolutionary ancestor. He demonstrated the beat that Brod- 
head’s drummers used on the expedition up the Allegheny in August, 
1779; the roll used by the Americans at Saratoga; the noisy and stirring 
charge beat of the Revolution; the reveille, a long roll, the most difficult 
of all to execute; and the muffled beat, used when soldiers were being 
borne to their graves. Dr. Sipe’s exhibition of drumming was one of the 
high spots of the tour. 

From Butler the road led northward into the oil country. Following 
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Route 68, the tourists soon became aware of the oil wells that dot the 
landscape of northern Butler County, most of them long since defunct, a 
few of them still listlessly pumping. Twelve miles from Butler the travel- 
ers passed through Chicora, a town that boasted a population of about 
eight thousand in the early seventies and in 1930 had but one thousand. 
Three miles beyond Kaylor, in Armstrong County, the remains of an old 
iron furnace erected in 1840 by the Great Western Iron Works were a 
mute reminder that other industries had also contributed to the industrial 
wealth of the section. 

The expedition had now reached the valley of the upper Allegheny. 
The cars crossed that historic river at East Brady and wound up the hill 
to the Narrows, a high neck of land less than a mile wide between the two 
sides of a great loop made by the river as it sweeps around the high hill. 
The tourists spent a pleasant half hour here, partaking of refreshments, 
enjoying the view of the great bends in the river and speculating as to 
whether Céloron and the other French explorers knew how many un- 
necessary miles they were traveling in following the course of the erratic 
Allegheny. Doubling back through East Brady and then through Brady’s 
Bend and Queenstown, all iron towns, the motorcade soon found itself 
once more in a region dominated by the oil industry. It passed through 
Petrolia, a town that in its heyday had a population of about fifty thousand 
and that now has less than five hundred, and through Parker City, the 
approximate population of which has fallen from fifteen thousand to nine 
hundred. As the motorcade made its way through Bruin and Emlenton 
the tourists noted the refineries that give employment to the residents of 
those towns. 

At Oil City the tourists assembled in the air-cooled dining room of the 
Arlington Hotel for dinner. About eighty persons from Oil City and the 
vicinity joined the group for the occasion, which was the largest meet- 
ing of the tour. An active and energetic local committee, headed by Mr. 


Joseph E. Moorhead, executive secretary of the Pennsylvania Grade 


Crude Oil Association, had made complete arrangements. Flowers pro- 
vided by the local chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
decorated the tables, and music was furnished by two members of the Oil 
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City High School orchestra. Dr. A. B. McCormick, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Oil City, was present to deliver the invocation and 
the benediction. 

To anyone previously unaware of the importance of oil to mankind or 
of the preéminence of the Pennsylvania oil fields, the papers and addresses 
delivered that evening must have been something of an education. Mr. 
Moorhead presided with efficiency and good humor. The Honorable John 
G. Payne, introduced as a third-term mayor whose people were still 
proud of him, welcomed the visitors and briefly emphasized the impor- 
tance of the oil industry. In response, former Governor John S. Fisher, 
president of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, recalled with 
pleasure his friendship and acquaintance with men who had been prom- 
inent in the industry. Mr. Charles L. Suhr, chairman of the board of the 
Pennzoil Company and president of the National Petroleum Association, 
then delivered an address on “The Birth and Growth of the Oil Indus- 
try.” Emphasizing the phase of the industry in which he is most interested 
—the refining process—Mr. Suhr pointed out that oil had been refined 
from coal in England as early as 1850 and in New York by 1854, and 
that by 1859 there were fifty-six refineries in the United States making 
oil from coal. In 1855, after considerable experimentation, Samuel M. 
Kier built a refinery on Seventh Avenue near Grant Street, Pittsburgh, 
for processing crude petroleum, and when the Drake well was drilled in 
1859 he became one of Drake’s first customers. Most of the refining in 
the early days of the oil boom was done in stills near the wells; but the ad- 
vantages of having the refineries in commercial centers was soon realized, 
and by 1865 or 1866 there were thirty refineries in Cleveland, thirty in 
Erie, sixty in Pittsburgh, and twenty on the Atlantic seaboard. With the 
development of transportation facilities it became feasible to have refin- 
eries in the oil country, and by 1874 there were eleven large refineries in 
Titusville and three in Oil City. Consolidations had meanwhile taken 


place and there were but 101 refineries in the entire country, with Pitts- 
burgh still in the lead with twenty-two. In 1876 the first refinery at a 
great distance from the fields was built in California, with two Titus- 
ville men supervising its establishment. Today Oil City continues in the 
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front rank of the refining industry, with six refineries in the city or in ad- 
jacent towns, all established by 1888. Mr. Suhr also touched upon the oil- 
transportation problem, describing the competition between rival carriers 
who “fought with all the vigor and ferocity of present-day gangster- 
racketeers.” In closing he paid a tribute to the excellent quality of the 
Pennsylvania oilmen and predicted that the industry would flourish for 
many more years—that if members of the historical society should de- 
cide to visit Oil City again one hundred years hence, there would be men 
of the oil industry there to greet them. 

The Honorable William M. Parker, associate judge of the superior 
court of Pennsylvania, in his address on “Historical Personages in the Oil 
Fields,” cited the various types that had contributed to the growth and de- 
velopment of the oil industry. There were, for instance, the speculators, 
the men who played the market and made the stock exchange of Oil City 
rival that of New York in activity; men whose sense of fair play is illus- 
trated by the action of the man who bought up a million barrels of oil but 
in order to avert a panic carefully refrained from putting the whole quan- 
tity on the market at once. Another type was the scout, the man who 
went out to get advance information on activity in the fields, information 
that he transferred to the “oil ring” and that made possible the piling up of 
fortunes overnight. There were such men as Henry H. Rogers and John 


D. Archbold, each of whom became vice president and virtually directing 
head of the Standard Oil Company. Another type is illustrated by “Coal 
Oil Johnny,” the romantic figure around whom legend has arisen. Those 
who became experts on the legal aspects of the oil industry constitute an- 


other important type. Two of the most prominent in this field were J. W. 
Lee and Samuel C. T. Dodd, who were law partners in Franklin; Lee 
later became counsel for the independent companies and Dodd for Stand- 
ard Oil. C. M. Spear, Martin Carey, and Judge John Trunkey were 
other men in this group. Judge Parker closed his address with a plea for 
the continuation in America of the spirit that had guided these pioneers of 
the oil industry. 

Mr. Harry Botsford of Titusville then spoke on “Oil—The Typical 


American Industry.” He characterized the oil industry as the one all- 
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American industry “as American as the buckwheat pancake.” In its 
seventy-seven years it has never been in a static condition but has been 
constantly changing, developing, shifting. In all four phases of the indus- 
try—production, transportation, refining, and marketing—American 
oilmen have experimented, sometimes defying engineering theory, some- 
times following it, but always working out a method for meeting a prob- 
lem at hand: methods for analyzing the sand to determine the probable 
production of a well have been worked out; the oilmen defied the advice 
of engineers and finally succeeded in solving the transportation problem 
with practicable pipe lines; and later they, not the railroad men, developed 
the tank car; experimentation in refining is constant and each year sees 
better oil made and more by-products segregated. Imagination was neces- 
sary to do this, according to Mr. Botsford, but the stress of competition has 
demanded that it be a balanced imagination. The area within eighty miles 
of Oil City, said he, has been the laboratory of the entire oil industry. 
There are numerous cases where several generations of a family have 
been in the oil business. The reason for the great progress that has been 
made, the speaker concluded, is that men in the industry have worked 
with their heads as well as with their hands. 

Mr. S. Y. Ramage, one of the founders of the Wolverine refineries, 
was the final speaker. Discarding a speech he had prepared, because of the 
lateness of the hour, Mr. Ramage made an eloquent plea for the purifica- 
tion of the Clarion River and urged his hearers to write to the governor of 
Pennsylvania to press the idea upon him. At the conclusion of the speeches 
Mr. Moorhead called upon Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, director of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, who expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the tourists for the reception that had been accorded them. 

The motorcade got off promptly on Saturday morning via the Oil City- 
Plumer road. At Grand View Sanatarium, three and a half miles beyond 
Oil City, it turned onto a dirt road and wound its way for a mile to a preci- 
pice overlooking another of the great bends in the Allegheny River. Back 
on the paved road, the caravan soon turned onto the Plumer-Rouseville 
road which follows the course of Cherry Run for about three miles. Evi- 
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dences of the oil industry were to be seen on every side, with derricks, 
pumping jacks, and rod lines in profusion. At Beer’s Camp along this road 
is a well that has been pumping since 1861, and there is also to be seen a 
replica of the Drake well. The valley of Cherry Run was the scene of an 
oil boom in 1864—65, and the land in the region sold at fabulous prices. 
On their arrival at Rouseville the tourists parked their cars in front of the 
Pennzoil Refinery and were divided into groups of twenty-five for a trip 
through the plant. 

Although the would-be students of refining were of varying degrees of 
receptivity in scientific matters, all were able to comprehend the basic prin- 


ciples of the very involved processes explained to them. They learned that 


the various products of crude oil all have different boiling points, and that 
it is this that makes possible the fractionation of the crude oil into the prod- 
ucts. Because some of the component parts of the crude oil would suffer 
physical or chemical change if brought to their respective boiling points, 
various devices have been evolved for extracting them, such as heating in a 
vacuum and chilling. The tourists saw the tall “bubble towers” in which, 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure, heat is applied to the crude oil: 
when the heat is first applied gasoline vapors mixed with kerosene arise 
and are passed into the apparatus in which the process of making the gaso- 
line is completed; as the heat is increased in the towers naphtha vapors are 
distilled, and then kerosene, and then gas oil; each of these products is 
given special treatment to complete its preparation, after which it is passed 
into storage tanks. A second series of towers, in which vacuums have been 
established, receive the residuum from the first towers, and other products 
are distilled. Other towers, operating under still other conditions fraction- 
ate still other products. The tourists also inspected the chilling coils and the 
devices for sweating, pressing, and filtering by which petrolatum and vari- 
ous wax products are prepared. An increased respect for the research and 
experimentation that has made possible the refining of crude oil into a 
multiplicity of products was engendered in all who made this trip. 

At Drake Well Memorial Park, twelve miles from Rouseville, the mo- 
torcade once more came to a halt. The park, including the museum, was 
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planned and developed by the American Petroleum Institute assisted by 
funds raised by subscription for the purchase of the land; and it was pre- 
sented to the state on August 27, 1934, at the time of the celebration of 
the diamond jubilee of oil. Here the tourists admired the monument to 
Drake, a great piece of natural rock placed in 1914 on the site of Drake’s 
well by the Canadohta chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. They strolled into the adjoining picnic grounds, rested in the shade 
of the trees, and watched Oil Creek flow serenely by. The chief attrac- 
tion, however, was the very fine museum, in which has been assembled a 
collection of pictures, mostly of scenes of the early oil industry, and of tools 
that were used in the oil fields. Here are also displayed record books of 
early companies, the minute book of the first oil exchange, 1871-81, the 
register of the Bonta House at Pithole, maps of the region, models of 
early wells, and mementos of Colonel Edwin L. Drake—his chair, his 
spectacles, his toothbrush. Here also is displayed the extensive Boyle col- 
lection of lamps. In the library at one end of the building are books, 
pamphlets, manuscript materials, and newspapers dealing with the oil in- 
dustry and the oil region. 

From the park the motorcade proceeded to Titusville, founded in 1818 
and brought to sudden prosperity years later by the discovery of oil. After 
passing along the broad shady streets to Woodlawn Cemetery, the cars 
turned in and circled the graves of Colonel and Mrs. Drake, and the 
monument erected in their memory by Henry H. Rogers. The tourists 
then proceeded to the Titusville Country Club, where, as at Oil City, a 
large company of townspeople joined them. After luncheon, which was 
served on the broad shady porches, everyone assembled in the lounge for 
the meeting. Mrs. Charles T. Evans, president of the newly organized 
Titusville Historical Society, presided and told of the interest that had 
been aroused by the prospective visit of the members of the historical so- 
ciety in Pittsburgh. She then introduced Mayor Luther D. Fulton of 
Titusville, who extended to the tourists a warm welcome. Mr. C. Stan- 
ton Belfour, assistant director of the summer session of the University of 
Pittsburgh, responded with an appreciative word for the fine codperation 
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in planning the tour that the Titusville local committee had given. Dr. 
Paul H. Giddens, assistant professor of history at Allegheny College, then 
delivered an address on “The Seneca Oil Company.” 

Dr. Giddens traced briefly the early attempts to collect oil on Oil 
Creek; the project launched in 1853 for developing oil springs on the 
farm owned by Brewer, Watson and Company; and the organization of 
the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company of New York in 1853 and of the 
Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company of Connecticut in 1854 for the further 
development of the lands. The idea of boring for oil was actively consid- 
ered by the latter company after the summer of 1856, and some months 
later Colonel Drake was sent to Titusville to investigate the possibilities. 
In December, 1857, the Seneca Oil Company was organized and Drake 
became chairman of its board. Later he was designated as the general 
agent of the company and was sent to Titusville in May, 1858, to super- 
vise operations. Dr. Giddens gave attention to the difficulties that Drake 
encountered—the lack of experience on the part of every one, the need 
for machinery and tools, the ridicule exhibited by those living in the re- 
gion, and his two unsuccessful trips to Pittsburgh to secure a driller. Fi- 
nally in the spring of 1859 William A. (Uncle Billy) Smith and his two 
sons of Tarentum were persuaded to go to Titusville to undertake the 
work. On Saturday afternoon, August 27, when the drillers were sixty- 
nine and a half feet down, oil was struck. At first the daily production was 
eight or nine barrels; it later increased to about twenty-five barrels but 
dropped to fifteen barrels by the end of the year. The drilling of the first 
well was of great significance because it opened the way for the quantita- 
tive production of oil and indicated the location of great unlocked de- 
posits. The news caused wild excitement in Titusville and there was a 
great rush to purchase or lease lands along Oil Creek. In New Haven, the 
directors were fearful that the supply would soon be exhausted, and the 
newspapers paid but scant attention to the important discovery until Oc- 
tober 24. The Seneca Oil Company did not prosper, however, in spite of 
this success: because of surplus production and the lack of demand, the 
price went down to a dollar a barrel. By the following spring dissension 
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was tearing the company, and the resignation of Drake was demanded. 
Finally in March, 1864, the company sold its property to George W. 
Steele for ten thousand dollars, paid its debts, and disbanded. 

After luncheon the motorcade made its way southeastward from Titus- 
ville through Pleasantville, a few miles to the south of which, as the guide 
sheets informed the tourists, is the site of Pithole. In the boom days Pithole 
had a population of sixteen thousand and now there is nothing there save 
the foundation stones of the Methodist church. Continuing through Ti- 
onesta, the site of the famous Indian town of Goshgoshing, then through 
Tylersburg and Leeper, the motorcade came to a halt at the lodge at the 
entrance to Cook Forest. Led by Dr. O. E. Jennings, head of the depart- 
ment of biology of the University of Pittsburgh, the tourists walked a 
short distance up the Rhododendron Trail, the upper part of which 
passes through a section of primeval forest. Dr. Jennings called attention 
to the fact that the trees were chiefly hemlock and white pine and that 
most of the young growth was hemlock, since young pine will not grow 
in the shade. 

From Cook Forest the motorcade proceeded to Clarion, passing on the 
way the town of Helen Furnace, where can be seen the remains of the 
iron furnace of that name, built in 1845 and recently cleaned out and 
partially restored. The tourists crossed the Clarion River and dutifully 
noted its inky color, as they had been admonished to do by Mr. Ramage 
the evening before, and were soon in Clarion. Here they assembled in 
Becht Hall of the Clarion State Teachers College for dinner and the final 
meeting of the tour. A large number of people from Clarion and its vicin- 
ity joined the group for this event. Dr. G. C. L. Reimer, president of the 
college, welcomed the tourists and then called upon Judge Ambrose B. 
Reid, vice president of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
Judge Reid’s father, Major Bernard J. Reid, was one of Clarion County’s 


pioneer lawyers, had an important réle in the founding of the teachers 
college, and served for many years on its board of trustees. Judge Reid re- 
called boyhood memories and paid tribute to several men prominent in 
Clarion County history. Father George J. Reid, Judge Reid’s brother, 
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now of Clarksville, Texas, was also a member of the tour party and was 
present at the dinner and spoke a few words to the company. 

Dr. Reimer introduced the honorable Theodore L. Wilson, former 
president judge of the Clarion County court, who read a paper on “The 
History of the Iron Industry of Clarion County.” He gave brief attention 
to the early history of iron, both in Europe and in America, and traced the 
history of the industry in Clarion County from the erection of the first 
furnace in 1828 by Christian Myers and Henry Bear until the last of the 
county’s thirty-one furnaces went out of blast in 1883. The methods used 
by these furnaces were described and the problems of fuel and transpor- 
tation were discussed. The first check on the prosperity of the industry in 
the county, which was long known as “the iron county,” came with the 
repeal in 1846 of the protective tariff. Other factors contributed to the 
decline and eventual death of the industry: the fall in price due to the 
competition of the large coke and anthracite stacks, the depletion of cheap 
timber that could be utilized for charcoal, the increased cost of ore, and 
the competition with the lake ores. 

The Reverend Daniel A. Platt next spoke on “Lumbering on Local 
Streams.” As a boy fifty-four years ago Dr. Platt rode his first raft, and 
he talked pleasantly of his experiences. He described the rafts and the way 
in which they were made and told of the difficulties and dangers en- 
countered by lumbermen. The first raft on the Clarion River, he said, 
was that piloted by John Laughlin in 1810; from that time on for nearly 
a century, rafting was an important activity in the region. 

After the speeches Dr. Reimer introduced prominent persons who 
were present, including Judge Harry M. Rimer, who had been very ac- 
tive in making arrangements for the Clarion meeting, and Mr. Holbrook, 
director of the historical society. The latter in turn introduced the two 
men responsible for managing the tour, Mr. Belfour, representing the 
university, and Mr. John W. Harpster, representing the historical society. 


Although the hour was late, many of the tourists made the return trip to 
Pittsburgh after the meeting. 


On none of the earlier tours had local residents exhibited as much in- 
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terest as on this one. Of the two hundred and fifty persons who registered 
at the three meetings, only about one-third had made the trip from Pitts- 
burgh. Residents of thirty-one Pennsylvania municipalities other than 
Pittsburgh and of six states other than Pennsylvania participated. The 
group, moreover, was a distinguished one: included in the personnel were 
an ex-governor of the state, the mayors of two cities, a Pittsburgh council- 
man, a college president, twelve college professors, three librarians, two 


clergymen, a distinguished musician, four judges, and a number of busi- 


ness executives. The number of cars in line varied from twenty-five to 
thirty-two. The weather was perfect, the food excellent, the hosts cordial. 
That everyone enjoyed himself was obvious; and there can be no doubt 
but that the tour served well its purpose of stimulating interest in the his- 
tory of western Pennsylvania. 










































THE IMPORTANCE OF HISTORY 
TO OUR GENERATION' 


FRANK C. HARPER 


N ONE sense history is older than the human race. This certainly is 
| if history is regarded as what has transpired. In another sense his- 
tory is the record of what has transpired. In this sense it is literature, to 
be studied by those who seek to understand the sources and mainsprings 
of conduct in order that they may become wise. 

Even as literature, history begins so early that one may almost say his- 
tory is prehistoric. The first records were little more than lists or tables 
giving the succession and genealogies of ruling dynasties. A German phi- 
losopher who distrusted democracy once remarked that “mankind begins 
with barons.” Five thousand years before this Teutonic philanthropist saw 
the light, it seems to have been thought that the only human beings who 
counted for much were kings and queens. Such was the spirit that hov- 
ered over the pyramids, and it is not until one encounters Israel that an 
historical art or science concerning itself with the inner life of the people 
—their hopes, beliefs, aspirations, manners, and customs—begins, mani- 
festing itself in the Old Testament books of Kings and Samuel, written in 
the seventh century, and in the books of Chronicles, written in the fourth 
century B.C. 

Almost simultaneously with this growing appreciation of the human 
spirit in the magnificent literature of Israel, a similar school of history 
arose among the Greeks. Its chief exemplars were Herodotus of Halicar- 
nassus, known to this day as the father of history, and Thucydides of 
Athens, both of whom portrayed the great men of their day. Herodotus is 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 31, 
1936. Mr. Harper is secretary-manager of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and 


author of a four-volume work entitled Pittsburgh of Today: Its Resources and People 
(New York, 1931). 
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charged with romancing, idealizing his subjects much as Sparks idealized 
Washington and as those confirmed hero worshipers, Emerson and 
Carlyle, idealized many others. The present generation is inclined to be- 
lieve that great men are the creatures more than the creators of their 
epochs. Sincerely as we love and reverence the immortal son of Nancy 
Hanks, twentieth-century historians are sure that slavery would have 
been abolished even if he had never lived. In Thucydides, as long ago as 
the fifth century B. c., there was apparent a foreshadowing of that dis- 
criminating appraisal of forces and personalities—the scientific spirit that 
investigates, weighs evidence, studies causes and effects—characteristic of 
the writing of history today. 

A gifted Frenchman, Montesquieu, who wrote in the first half of the 
eighteenth century of the Christian era, created a new epoch in the science 
of history—for it is science essentially and art only incidentally. In his 
great book, The Spirit of Laws, he showed by laborious study of events 
and their causes that there are certain necessary relations that are the de- 
termining causes of the course of history. Compared with them, such mat- 
ters as legislation, the contentions of parties, and the arts of powerful per- 
sonalities are secondary and altogether subordinate influences. 

In the nineteenth century, historical science made further progress. In 
England Henry Thomas Buckle applied a wealth of learning and pro- 
digious labor to his consideration of the great influence that climate and 
other natural conditions had exerted upon the rise of English civilization. 
About the same time, a numerous and important school of writers led by 
the communists Karl Marx and Ferdinand Lassalle held that purely 
economic forces determine the course of history and the rise and fall of 
civilizations. Even such epochal developments as the Renaissance and the 
Reformation were ascribed by this school to commercial, rather than to 


cultural, spiritual, and religious motives and forces. Freeman’s trite re- 
mark that history is nothing but “past politics” was expanded into the 
view that it is nothing but the struggle of class against class for control of 
the sources of wealth and for the acquisition of such power and ease as 
wealth confers. No one surveying the twentieth-century world can fail 
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to discern how widely this economic or materialistic conception of history 
has been accepted. According to this view, it is economic considerations 
that engage the attention of governments in our day; it is economic urge 
and greed and pressure that have turned the nations into armed camps; 
it is economic trails that we are obliged to follow when we seek the causes 
of the World War. Our problems are economic problems: no one will 
ever say of our age, as it is said of the Middle Ages, that its dominant 
trait was spiritual passion. 

And as we face today’s problems, which are multiplying much faster 
than the solutions, history admonishes us to listen to what it has to tell. 
Strangely enough these problems and perils have been faced many times 
before, and the importance of history as a guide in dealing with them is 
admirably stated by the new Spanish philosopher, Ortega, as follows: 


Advanced civilisation is one and the same thing as arduous problems. Hence, 
the greater the progress, the greater danger it is in. Life gets gradually better, 
but evidently also gradually more complicated. Of course, as problems become 
more complex, the means of solving them also become more perfect. But each 
new generation must master these perfected means. Amongst them—to come 
to the concrete—there is one most plainly attached to the advance of a civilisa- 
tion, namely, that it have a great deal of the past at its back, a great deal of 
experience; in a word: history. Historical knowledge is a technique of the first 
order to preserve and continue a civilisation already advanced. Not that it af- 
fords positive solutions to the new aspect of vital conditions—life is always 
different from what it was—but that it prevents us committing the ingenuous 
mistakes of other times. But if, in addition to being old and, therefore, begin- 
ning to find life difficult, you have lost the memory of the past, and do not 
profit by experience, then everything turns to disadvantage. Well, it is my be- 
lief that this is the situation of Europe. The most “cultured” people to-day are 
suffering from incredible ignorance of history. | maintain that at the present 
day, European leaders know much less history than their fellows of the XVIIIth, 
even of the XVIIth Century. That historical knowledge of the governing mi- 
norities—governing sensu lato—made possible the prodigious advance of the 
XIXth Century. Their policy was thought out—by the XVIIIth Century— 
precisely in order to avoid the errors of previous politics, thought out in view 
of those errors and embraced in its substance the whole extent of experience. 
But the X1Xth Century already began to lose “historic culture,” although dur- 
ing the century the specialists gave it notable advance as a science. To this 
neglect is due in great part its peculiar errors, which to-day press upon us. In 
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the last third of the century there began—though hidden from sight—that 
involution, that retrogression towards barbarism, that is, towards the ingenu- 
ousness and primitivism of the man who has no past, or who has forgotten it.* 


In this view of the protective and preservative power of history we see 
history, not as revealed by those highly useful local annals that are the 
primary concern of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, but 
in the broader aspect of national and racial developments—the rise and 
fall of empires—the dawn, the full noonday, and the inevitable twilight 
of civilizations. Here in our society we have shown the great part played 
by Pittsburgh in the founding of America as an Anglo-Saxon instead of 
a Latin nation. We have had to fight to have that debt of America to us 
properly acknowledged and celebrated, for it has been well said that 
while Pennsylvania had the history Massachusetts had the historians. But 
our partiality for the writing of local chronicles and the upbuilding of 
local archives does not blunt our realization that we must also study the 
larger history and learn that if mankind is to be happy it must not em- 
bark in ships of state that carry neither compass nor anchor. 

We must study the history of all nations and all ages, because, al- 
though this exceedingly advanced and complicated civilization of ours 
presents many new outward phases, there is truth in the French proverb 
that the more things change the more they are the same. That is to say, 
while the outside is altered, the heart of life is unaltered. The laws of 
nature, the necessary relations resulting from the inner realities, have not 
been repealed. Therefore, as Ortega says, it follows that history remains 
a technique of the first order in preserving any civilization, however ad- 
vanced, inasmuch as it prevents us from committing the ingenuous mis- 
takes of other times. 

As our time is at least as tumultuous as any other that the world has 
seen and as the pace of political, economic, and social change has been 
accelerated as never before, it would appear that the ingenuous mistakes 
of other times might have been, or might even yet be, avoided by our 
own if for ingenuousness on the part of those who aspire and even pre- 


2 José Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of the Masses, 100 (authorized translation from the 
Spanish, New York, ©1932). 
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sume to govern there could be substituted real ingenuity and a genuine 
understanding of and willingness to learn from history. It was Hegel 
who made the oft-quoted statement that the only thing men learn from 
history is that men will learn nothing from history. Let us glance at just 
a few of the mistakes of the past that seem vainly to admonish those living 
in the present. 

One is the belief that men can live without religion. That genial 
American philosopher, Earl Barnes, declared a few years ago that never 
before had so many men attempted to live without the aid, comfort, illu- 
mination, and strength that religion gives. We are undertaking to find in 
science, reason, and material conveniences what communion with a 
Father-God formerly gave. We are asked to be happy in the belief that 
our thoughts and aspirations are nothing but the residua of our chemical 
reactions, that morals are only mores or passing customs, that God does 
not create us in His image but we create Him in ours, and that not He 
exists but only that immeasurable physical cosmos of which we are an 
utterly insignificant part. The finest race in history, the Greeks of Athens 
in the time of Pericles, when, according to Professor Mehaffey, famous 
Greek scholar of the University of Dublin, any one of the 150,000 citi- 
zens was intellectually equal or superior to the average member of the 
British Parliament a generation ago, was also asked to believe in this 
atheistic pantheism. For hundreds of years the Greek mind was dom- 
inated by this idea, while Greek civilization declined. 

Yet never, said Professor Draper in his history of intellectual develop- 
ment in Europe, 


will man be satisfied with such a conclusion. It offers him none of that aspect 
of personality which his yearnings demand. This infinite, and eternal, and 
universal is no intellect at all. It is passionless, without motive, without design. 
It does not answer to those lineaments of which he catches a glimpse when he 
considers the attributes of his own soul. He shudderingly turns from Pantheism, 
this final result of human philosophy, and, voluntarily retracing his steps, sub- 
ordinates his reason to his instinctive feelings; declines the impersonal as hav- 
ing nothing in unison with him, and asserts a personal God, the Maker of the 
universe and the Father of men.3 


3 John W. Draper, History of the Intellectual Development of Europe, 1: 223 (revised 
edition, New York and London, ©1904). 
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And so the matchless Greek mind, having for centuries made the 
mistake of banishing religion from the art of life, eventually corrected 
itself in the Gospel According to St. John; and the twentieth century 
may yet be forced to a similar retraction, for even the apostles of science 
—for example, Sir Arthur Keith—warn us that the day on which man 
becomes a perfectly rational being will mark his end. When we turn to 
the realm of politics and government on one hand, and the social life of 
the age on the other, we become conscious of a number of ingenuous 
mistakes of the past that are being assiduously copied by the present. Let 
us enumerate some of these widely prevalent misconceptions, of which 
almost any ordinary observer can see the outcroppings on all sides, 
whether he happens to live in Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, England, or 
the United States. 

One current notion is that the good life consists in the abundance of 
the things that a man possesses, although Jesus declared the contrary. 
Another notion is that democracy is an end in itself, instead of being 
merely a means to an end, and that it can serve the requirements of a 
true civilization adequately without regard to knowledge or a sense of 
responsibility. Closely related notions, just as dangerously erroneous, are 
that the state can be trusted to do for us what we cannot do for our- 
selves; that commercial and industrial enterprise can flourish without 
rendering social service; that business men are corrupt and politicians 
pure; that men are entitled to what they desire whether they earn it or 
not; that comfort and security are worth more than freedom; and that 
if only we grant the state enough power it can relieve us from the na- 
tural penalties of improvidence and self-indulgence and distribute univer- 
sal prosperity without regard to our capacity or will to use it to the ad- 
vantage either of ourselves or of our fellows. 

The air is full of the gospel of collectivism and the totalitarian state. 
The freedom of the individual to work out his own salvation through the 
virtues of industry, perseverance, self-denial, self-discipline, and thrift is 
an out-moded philosophy. Not even in our own country is the ideal that 
inspired our beginnings safe. The passion at the moment apparently is 
not for freedom so much as for something by which, it seems to many of 
us, freedom is being imperiled. In America we pause between conflicting 
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appeals, confused and hesitant, while ethnic civilizations older than ours, 
which a generation ago thrilled with the passion for freedom, are help- 
less in the clutches of tyrannies as remorseless as any in the last two thou- 
sand years. 

The tragedy of the new enslavement, whether in Russia, Germany, 
or Italy, is the background of undeniable provocation and plausible inten- 
tion upon which in considerable measure it rests. Industrial errors, serious 
social maladjustments, the outrageous wrongs done by nations to nations, 
the antagonisms of social groups to other social groups—all these have 
started the “blind mouths” talking mankind back into ways that have 
never led anywhere but to disaster. 

The incalculable price that was paid for our freedom, economic no 
less than civil and religious, conjures us not to give it up save for good 
cause. Bishop Magee of Peterborough a generation or more ago shocked 
some of his fellow clerics by gravely declaring that it was better for Eng- 
land to be free than sober. His evaluation of freedom was higher and 
more accurate than that of the reformers who think in blood in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia, each in his own way shackling and degrading 
a great people. 

Whether or not we believe that the world’s economic and political dis- 
order is due more to the World War than to any inherent defects in 
capitalism, we shall do well to be at least as skeptical as Jesus in regard to 
the ability of mankind to attain happiness through the power of the state. 
Furthermore, His skepticism has been matched if not exceeded by that of 
the most acute modern social and political philosophers. The greatest of 
these would unite in expostulating against the inordinate powers that are 
being seized by civil governments in our day. One doubts if Emerson 
could report today as he did in his essay on “Politics” in 1844: “The 
tendencies of the times favor the idea of self-government, and leave the 
individual, for all code, to the rewards and penalties of his own constitu- 
tion; which work with more energy than we believe whilst we depend 
on artificial restraints.” 

The sage of Concord would find today a tendency of the times alarm- 
ingly away from the idea of self-government, with artificial restraints 
multiplying rapidly on every side. Despite this current lapse from the 
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idea of self-government we may concede that he would none the less 
continue to affirm: “The less government we have the better—the fewer 
laws and the less confided power.” 

Herbert Spencer studied social development and social ethics with as 
much patience and scientific detachment as any man of his century. His 
final judgment was that the proper goal of social development is a con- 
dition of equilibrium in which the individual is as little interfered with by 
his society—that is, by the state or government—as possible, in so far as 
interference would involve coercion or restraint. When state power, said 
Spencer, is applied to social purposes, its action is “invariably slow, stupid, 
extravagant, unadapted, corrupt and obstructive.” 

Of all the great philosophers and historians who have studied the state, 
however, Buckle is the one whose conclusions most absolutely and over- 
whelmingly discourage any expectation that through the Fascist state, the 
Soviet state, the Nazi state, or any other state that is undertaking to put 
political power in control of economic life will a true civilization or a 
tolerable degree of human happiness be attained. He holds that to any- 
one who has studied history in its original sources the notion that the 
civilization of Europe is chiefly owing to the ability that has been dis- 
played by the different governments, or to the sagacity by which the 
evils of society have been palliated by legislative remedies, must appear 
too extravagant to refute with becoming gravity. No great political im- 
provement, no great reform, either legislative or executive, has ever, 
Buckle tells us, been originated in any country by its rulers, whose meas- 
ures are invariably the result of social progress, not the cause of it. In 
his history of the civilization of his own country, England, he describes 
a governmental policy that would almost seem to have been plagiarized 
from the governmental program in the United States today. Note the 
following: 

Among the accessories of modern civilization, there is none of greater mo- 
ment than trade, the spread of which has probably done more than any other 
single agent to increase the comfort and happiness of man. But every European 
government which has legislated much respecting trade, has acted as if its main 
object were to suppress the trade, and ruin the traders. Instead of leaving the 


national industry to take its own course, it has been troubled by an intermi- 
nable series of regulations, all intended for its good, and all inflicting serious 
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harm. To such a height has this been carried, that the commercial reforms 
which have distinguished England during the last twenty years [ 1837-1857], 
have solely consisted in undoing this mischievous and intrusive legislation. ... 
In every quarter, and at every moment, the hand of government was felt. 
Duties on importation, and duties on exportation; bounties to raise up a losing 
trade, and taxes to pull down a remunerative one; this branch of industry for- 
bidden, and that branch of industry encouraged; one article of commerce must 
not be grown, because it was grown in the colonies, another article might be 
grown and bought, but not sold again, while a third article might be bought 
and sold, but not leave the country. Then, too, we find laws to regulate wages; 
laws to regulate prices; laws to regulate profits; laws to regulate the interest of 
money; custom-house arrangements of the most vexatious kind, aided by a 
complicated scheme, which was well called the sliding scale,—a scheme of such 
perverse ingenuity, that the duties constantly varied on the same article, and 
no man could calculate beforehand what he would have to pay. To this uncer- 
tainty, itself the bane of all commerce, there was added a severity of exaction, 
felt by every class of consumers and producers. The tolls were so onerous, as 
to double and often quadruple the cost of production. A system was organized, 
and strictly enforced, of interference with markets, interference with manufac- 
tories, interference with machinery, interference even with shops. The towns 
were guarded by excisemen, and the ports swarmed with tide-waiters, whose 
sole business was to inspect nearly every process of domestic industry, peer into 
every package, and tax every article; while, that absurdity might be carried to 
its extreme height, a large part of all this was by way of protection: that is to say, 
the money was avowedly raised, and the inconvenience suffered, not for the 
use of the government, but for the benefit of the people; in other words, the 
industrious classes were robbed, in order that industry might thrive.‘ 


So much for the ingenuous mistake of Great Britain in 1837, which, 
we are told, the good life requires us to copy in America a hundred years 
from that date. 

One of the most prominent business men in America recently con- 
fessed that under the lashings of current political trends he had been 
delving into ancient and medieval history to a larger extent than is per- 
haps good for a plain business man. He found that during the years of 
Rome’s decadence industry and agriculture were organized under ad- 
ministrations quite like the NRA codes; that the imperial government 
distributed relief to the needy provinces, just as Washington does today; 
that the Emperor Domitian ordered half the vineyards destroyed, just as 


4 Henry T. Buckle, History of Civilization in England, 1:201 (second London edition, 
New York and London, 1925). 
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we saw our cotton plowed under; that this measure caused a shortage of 
wine just as our birth control for pigs made pork a prohibitive luxury. 
These measures brought the small farmers of Rome to ruin under their 
burden of mortgages, and the lands fell into the hands of capitalists who 
farmed them on the tenant system—all exactly paralleled in our recent 
Yankee experience. Brushing the dust off more of his books, our plain 
business man learned that the Emperor Nerva set up a federal farm-loan 
system to provide cheap money for the farmers, but the money had to 
come through taxes laid on the rest of the people. And, as might have 
been anticipated, the tax burden became so heavy that ultimately the 
whole system collapsed. We may be sure that our Spanish historian- 
philosopher, Ortega, had this experiment in mind when he referred to 
history as a technique of the first order for preserving a civilization and 
preventing it from committing the ingenuous mistakes of other times. 
Civilization stands today at the crossroads where it must determine 
either to preserve the existing social and industrial order or to take a path 
that threatens the loss of the unparalleled social, industrial, and cultural 
gains of the last one hundred and fifty years—gains surpassing those of 
any previous thousand years in human history. The profit motive and 
economic freedom, functioning in a political system that honestly limits 
itself to a minimum of economic regulation instead of presuming to un- 
dertake the maximum, is the best guarantee of genuine and lasting so- 
cial advantage. We are privileged to believe, in reading the history of 
the century and a half since the beginning of the industrial revolution 
and the rise of capitalism, that the profit motive is not the ogre its ene- 
mies make it out to be, because in the absence of monopoly and in the 
presence of free competition the enterprise that does not render real so- 
cial service will perish. The open sores of the world have excited com- 
passion from the earliest days of civilization, but immeasurably more 
headway has been made in our era toward their healing by the natural 
functioning of the acquisitive, the competitive, and the self-reliant and 
self-developing instincts of men than in all preceding eras. It is a vivid 
figure of speech that Dr. Moulton of the Brookings Institution uses 
when he says that we may take the dial of a clock as representing the 
social history of mankind from the lowest savagery up to the present 
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time: that the twenty-three hours and fifty-five minutes prior to twenty- 
four o’clock will stand for human history up to the advent of capitalism, 
and the last five minutes on the dial for the capitalistic era; and that in 
those five minutes has come to man virtually everything that distinguishes 
his existence from that of the beasts in the fields. 

In this wonderful last five minutes on the clock the common man has 
developed as never before. Here has been the only space in recorded time 
when, as one stood by the ladder of life, one could plainly hear the 
wooden shoe going up and the velvet boot coming down. Why should 
we believe that any system that harks back to the ingenuous errors of the 
past will bring to the mass of men the material blessings that they crave, 
or what is more important, the spiritual development that is essential to a 
truly civilized society? 

Guizot two or three generations ago commented upon the delusive 
faith that so many hold in the sovereign power of political machinery. 
They appear to think that governmental bounty can somehow fail to de- 
stroy a nation’s character. No contemporary historian or philosopher is 
more deeply imbued with the menace of the magnified twentieth-century 
state than is Ortega. He warns us not to underestimate the significance 
of two mighty developments unfolding themselves side by side in the 
modern world. The first of these is a wholly unforeseen increase of popu- 
lation. Europe, whose population never exceeded 180 millions until a 
little over a hundred years ago, suddenly gained more population in one 
century than in the eighteen centuries preceding, and at the beginning of 
the twentieth century found itself with 460 millions. This amazing mul- 
tiplication of human beings explains why modern civilization, to quote H. 
G. Wells, is an exciting and uncertain race between education and catas- 
trophe. The other great contemporary development is not physical but 
psychical. It is the rise and rapid propagation of an attitude of mind, a set 
of terms, in which the modern world’s unprecedentedly enormous masses 
are encouraged by false prophets to exalt the state. Ortega’s new mass- 
man, his senses excited by the magical ability of mechanical invention to 
supply wants, has become conscious of wants almost without limit— 
wants not confined to necessaries but embracing countless things in for- 
mer ages accounted fabulous luxuries—-satisfactions that he cannot earn 
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for himself by social service but that he nevertheless believes to be his due 
and that he is determined to obtain. What more inevitable than that un- 
der the conditions of today demagogues should rise bidding us all to turn 
to the state as the genius of the magic lamp, by whose kindly offices we 
shall reap where we have not sown and be exempt from the natural pen- 
alties of incapacity or improvidence? 

There are millions, ignorant of the history of the state, of its impo- 
tence to work the wonders they ask, and of its ultimate antisocial char- 
acter, who are in no mood to examine the credentials of this vast entity 
professing so much concern for their well-being and pretending obe- 
dience to their wishes. Blind optimism may regard such a condition 
unperturbed, but a sober reading of history lends at least some measure 
of plausibility to the forebodings of Ortega, who concludes that 
the result of this tendency will be fatal. Spontaneous social action will be 
broken up over and over again by State intervention; no new seed will be able 
to fructify. Society will have to live for the State, man for the governmental 
machine. And as, after all, it is only a machine whose existence and mainte- 
nance depend on the vital supports around it, the State, after sucking out the 
very marrow of society, will be left bloodless, a skeleton, dead with that rusty 
death of machinery, more gruesome than the death of a living organism. Such 
was the lamentable fate of ancient civilisation.‘ 

Thus, in this hour of meditation upon the message that history brings 
to our generation, we arrive at a challenging question—the question 
whether the long struggle for the true society is not entering upon a 
phase—not new, but encountered many times before in the experience of 
man— in which the goal is doomed to be missed, because like children we 
have listened to fairy tales and like children have wished to be carried to 
bed, instead of bearing ourselves like men and keeping ourselves at all 
times mindful that we can lose all the gold in all the mines of the world 
better than the riches of mind and heart and those rock-ribbed virtues of 
self-discipline, self-development, self-government, and self-denial, over 
which nature has charted the only road to the appointed haven of our 
highest dreams and desires. 


S$ Ortega, Revolt of the Masses, 133. 
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—— has said that we are the sum of all our reading. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that we are the distillation of the books 
we have read, or the residue of our reading. However the thought be 
expressed, nothing has been more generally recognized than the impor- 
tance of books. Even in ancient Chaldea the period before there was any 
literature was conceived of as chaos. 

Books have been called the “artillery of thought.” Francis Bacon said 
that “books will speak plain when counsellors blanch,” and Channing, 
that books “‘are the voices of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs 
of the spiritual life of past ages.” Said Wordsworth: 

Books are yours, 

Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of gold 

And orient gems, which, for a day of need, 


The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs. 
These hoards of truth you can unlock at will. 


Montaigne—that wisest, most lovable, and most human of the men of 
the world who hold up the mirror of life to us—when he retired to his 
tower and his thousand beloved volumes, caused to be painted above the 
mantel in his study the inscription: “In the year 1571, at the age of thirty- 
eight, Michel de Montaigne, long weary of the servitude of the Court and 
of public employments, betook himself to the bosom of the learned Vir- 

1 Adapted from an illustrated address given at a meeting of the Historical Society of 


Western Pennsylvania on April 28, 1936. Mr. Evans is a practicing attorney in Pitts- 
burgh. Ed. 
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gins, where, if the fates permit, he may pass, in calm and freedom from 
all cares, what little shall remain of his allotted time now more than half 
run out.” Years later this same philosopher said: “Books are the best pro- 
visions I have found for this human journey. They relieve me from idle- 
ness; rescue me from the company I dislike; are the comfort and solitude 
of my old age.” 

Over collections of books, or libraries, the age-long refrain is the same. 
At the entrance to the library built by Rameses II was the inscription, 
“Dispensary of the Soul.” According to Carlyle, “the true university of 
these days is a collection of books.” Leigh Hunt said that “a great library 
contains not only books but the assembled souls of all those men held 
wise”; and Henry Stevens, that “libraries are an index of a nation’s, as 
well as an individual’s, wealth, taste and character.” When the historian 
Gibbon cleared his decks for final action on his great work and removed 
to Lausanne, he sold all his property in England and retained only his 
library, evidently as his choicest possession. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that the assembling of libraries goes 
back to the earliest times of which there is any record, and that archzo- 
logical excavation repeatedly pushes the date of the first library into the 
more and more distant past. 

The Ptolemies, who were among the earliest collectors of “first edi- 
tions,” had a library of seven hundred thousand volumes, according to 
the highest of widely differing estimates, and one of Mark Antony’s gifts 
of infatuation to Cleopatra was a library of two hundred thousand vol- 
umes that he had confiscated in one of his campaigns. Parenthetically, it 
may be observed that Antony had acquired his collection by a method 
generally favored in ancient times. The Ptolemies, in fact, labeled one 
department in their library, “Books from the Ships,” or books they had 
stolen from passengers on ships coming into Alexandria. That a rem- 
nant of the practice survives even today is suggested by the recent and 
presumably half-facetious remark of someone to the effect that the suc- 
cessful builder of a library must be a good buyer, a good beggar, and, oc- 
casionally, a good thief! To the same end, on a smaller scale, works the 
borrower who, in the words of Lord Eldon, is perhaps backward in ac- 
counting but practiced in “book-keeping.” 
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Rome—to return to the ancient world—is said to have had no great 
libraries until the time of the Republic, and Seneca waxed very sarcastic 
over the nouveaux riches who, he said, acquired books as furniture. In 
the Middle Ages the monasteries held the great collections; a monastery 
without books was said to be like a fort without armament. These mon- 
astery collections formed the foundation of the famous Italian libraries 
of today, the Vatican in Rome and the Laurentian in Florence. Ireland 
also was a leader in libraries, and the establishment of a library for Trin- 
ity College in Dublin was the method used by the English for salving 
ruffed Irish feelings after an English victory at Kinsale. Of the great li- 
braries of other European countries space permits but passing mention of 
a few—the British Museum, once the largest in the world, with its great 
collection of American works; the Bibliothéque Nationale, a repository 
of French national collections; and the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

What, then, of America? Gibbon once hazarded the suggestion that 
in the year 2255 America would be a wilderness, and if he were looking 
down upon the United States today he would doubtless be amazed to 
find, not only that this country is not a wilderness, but that it has more 
books in libraries than has any other country in the world, with Germany 
second, and England and France, running neck and neck, poor thirds. 
And outstanding among the great general libraries of the United States 
are of course the Library of Congress and the departmental libraries in 
Washington, the public libraries of New York and Boston, and the li- 
braries of Harvard and Yale universities. 

Moreover Americans are noted all over the world for their large pri- 
vate gifts to libraries, and residents of Pittsburgh need not be reminded 
that Andrew Carnegie, the world’s largest giver for library purposes, 
was chiefly responsible for this proud distinction—Carnegie, whose father 
and two other weavers formed the first public library in Dunfermline, 
Scotland, and who himself received his inspiration from the use of Colo- 
nel Anderson’s four-hundred-volume library in old Allegheny and from 
the example of Enoch Pratt, another great library founder. There is no 
part of the Anglo-Saxon world in which libraries sprung from Carnegie 
gifts cannot be found. These gifts ranged from five million dollars for 
sixty-six branches of the New York Public Library to a one-thousand- 
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dollar appropriation for some little American village or some tiny town 
off the coast of Scotland, and lesser amounts for islands in the West In- 
dies. Before Carnegie’s death in 1919, he and the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, a philanthropic agency established by him in 1911, had 
spent more than sixty-four million dollars in this work, of which nearly 
forty-nine million had gone for the erection of college libraries and 1,946 
free public libraries in the United States. 

Among other large givers in the United States for library purposes 
may be mentioned John Crerar and Walter L. Newberry of Chicago; 
James Lenox, Samuel J. Tilden, and the Astors of New York; George 
Peabody and Enoch Pratt of Baltimore; and James Rush of Philadel- 
phia—whose gifts of money, to say nothing of books, exceeded one and 
in some cases two million dollars. Moreover, through private gifts or 
public appropriations, or both, a number of American historical societies 
have assembled noteworthy collections of Americana. The American 
Antiquarian Society, the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, the New 
York Historical Society, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, and the Minnesota Historical Society, for 
examples, have built up libraries ranging in strength from about two 
hundred thousand to six hundred thousand volumes, not including ex- 
tensive collections of manuscripts. Would that the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh, with a start thus far of but five 
thousand volumes, might one day take its rightful place among the lead- 
ers in this field. 

Such are some of the broader outlines of the background againsi which 
may be shown the emergence of three outstanding private collectors of 
Americana and something of the significance and value of the libraries 
that they founded and that bear their names—the John Carter Brown 
Library at Providence, Rhode Island; the Henry E. Huntington Library 
at San Marino, California; and the William L. Clements Library at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Not only are these three institutions preéminent 
in their fields, but in their origins they serve to illustrate one of the satis- 
fying ways in which a man of considerable means and cultivated tastes 
may make a return to the community from which his prosperity derives. 
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The first-named library differs from the others in that it was the re- 
sult of almost two hundred years of collecting by various members of the 
Brown family, whereas each of the others was assembled through the 
efforts of a single individual within a period of about twenty-five years. 
It bears the name of John Carter Brown as that of the one most active 
in its assembling, although it was begun with books acquired by his 
grandfather and father, both named Nicholas, and was actually given to 
the public, together with building and endowment funds totaling 
$650,000, by his son, John Nicholas Brown. 

The first book in the collection was bought by the elder Nicholas 
Brown in 1740, when he was eleven years old. At that time the Browns 
were a seafaring family, and one of the earliest acquired items was a 
copy of the English Pilot printed in London in 1745. Later the family 
left the sea to enter the business of keeping a general store, and Nicholas 
and his brothers grew up to become the famous “Four Brothers” of 
eighteenth-century Providence, trading as Nicholas Brown & Company. 
They came to be the leading merchants of that city, and they and their 
successors engaged actively and successfully in far-flung enterprises—in 
the West India trade, the China and East India trade, cotton manufac- 
turing, and the acquisition of lands in the Ohio country and western 
New York. All were also active in civic enterprises: for example, it was 
mainly through the efforts of the elder Nicholas and his brothers that 
Rhode Island College was moved from its first location, at Warren, to 
Providence, and it was after the second Nicholas, who continued the 
fostering of the institution begun by the family, that the college was re- 
named Brown University. 

Meanwhile the building up of the family library went steadily for- 
ward. The second Nicholas began buying old books in his twenties, and 
his son, John Carter Brown, bought his first old book in 1809, when he 
was twelve years of age. The latter continued buying all through his 
school and college days, and throughout an exceedingly busy life he en- 
gaged in the collection of rare and fine books as an avocation of impor- 
tance equal to if not greater than that of his business. At first merely one 
of the “gentleman-collectors” common in his times, he early concen- 
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trated on the systematic collection of everything printed, whether pub- 
lished in this country or abroad, relating to the Americas—North, Cen- 
tral, and South—to the year 1801, and with such success that rare items 
in this field came to be labeled in auction catalogues “Not in the John 
Carter Brown Library.” Such a collection, of course, has been invaluable 
to students and historians, and among the more noted of the latter who 
have used it were Francis Parkman, Justin Winsor, Moses Coit Tyler, 
and Charles Francis Adams. 

Those were the golden days of Americana collection. There were 
very few buyers, compared with the present day, and some of the prices 
now appear almost incredible. It is of record that Brown paid about ten 
dollars each for three famous books, Champlain’s Voyages, Hakluyt’s 
Virginia Richly Valued, and one of John Eliot’s Indian tracts, the prices 
of which today would be from fifty to two hundred times that much. 
The principal agent for Brown and other large buyers was the famous 
Henry Stevens, a Vermont Yankee. Stevens had worked his way through 
Yale College by buying up Americana in the Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts countrysides and, having then settled in London, was in process 
of becoming a great bookseller. At first he had to do business by having 
books set aside and forwarded to American buyers for purchase on ap- 
proval, but in time he accumulated capital and became an independent 
dealer—in fact, at times very independent. 

Stevens regarded John Carter Brown as his first and principal client 
and gave him first choice of everything in which he was interested. Thus 
Brown came into conflict with the other large buyer of those days, James 
Lenox, whose acquisitions now form a substantial part of the great 
Americana collection of the New York Public Library. Lenox, who was 
of Scotch descent and therefore very canny, did not like to be left second 
choice, and there were some very amusing results. One of many stor- 
ies told relates to the acquisition of a copy of the so-called “Dutch Vespu- 
cius.” Brown was taking the waters at Saratoga when advance sheets of 


a catalogue including this rare sixteenth-century book reached him after 
a fortnight’s delay. The book was listed without a price, but in spite of 
the fact that he was a very shrewd buyer Brown decided to try for it. 
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Moreover, although the Atlantic cable was comparatively new then and 
cabling would cost twenty-six dollars, he decided to cable instead of 
write, and his enterprise won the book, for his cable arrived two hours 
ahead of a letter from Lenox. 

Brown and his contemporaries had long since passed from the scene 
when Henry E. Huntington emerged as another of the great library 
builders. Huntington was born at Oneonta, New York, on February 27, 
1850. His father was in the general merchandise business and had as a 
partner his younger brother, Henry’s uncle, Collis P. Huntington, who 
later became famous as builder of the Central Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
and Chesapeake & Ohio railroads. Collis, stirred by the news of the gold 
rush, had gone to California in 1849 and there formed the partnership 
with Mark Hopkins that was to lead to fame and fortune. 

In school Henry was a conscientious and successful pupil, but his dom- 
inant interests in the beginning were practical rather than scholarly. He 
made no effort to secure a college education but started out in life for 
himself by going to New York City when he was twenty. He had picked 
out a certain large hardware house there in which to learn the hardware 
business thoroughly, but when he went directly to this firm, they told 
him there was no vacancy that would interest him, that only a porter 
was needed. “T’ll take the job,” he declared, and enthusiastically went to 
work, His uncle offered him assistance but he preferred, at first, to be on 
his own. 

Not long afterward, however, he accepted an offer from his uncle to 
manage a sawmill that was cutting ties in West Virginia for the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, and from that time on his career was definitely 
concerned with railroads and transportation. It was characteristic of him 
that he soon acquired a small interest in the tie-mill, and even more 
characteristic that he borrowed money to augment his savings and be- 
came the sole owner. Some years later his uncle appointed him superin- 
tendent of construction on, and later manager of, the Kentucky Central 
Railroad, from the sale of which Henry secured his first considerable 
amount of capital. When he was forty-two he moved to San Francisco 
at his uncle’s request to share in the management of the Southern Pacific 
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and to represent the Huntington interests generally on the Pacific Coast. 
There he came to serve as an active director of as many as sixty corpo- 
rations at one time. Collis P. Huntington died eight years later. He ex- 
pressed in his will both personal regard for, and confidence in the ability of, 
his nephew, and left him a large legacy. 

For several years before his uncle’s death Huntington had been con- 
cerned with the management of electric railways in San Francisco, and 
had become interested in the possibilities of this means of transportation 
for building up, not only cities, but the territories surrounding them. 
After his uncle’s death he moved his headquarters to Los Angeles, and 
by 1910, when he retired from active business, he had developed in and 
about Los Angeles an urban and interurban system surpassing anything 
of the kind then known. 

Huntington was a born collector, with an instinctive appreciation of 
fine things. He began buying fine books in his twenties, and by the time 
he reached the age of fifty, in 1900, his interest in collecting had come to 
equal his interest in business. Like many other book collectors, he was at- 
tracted first to examples of the art of bookmaking, to fine printing, dis- 
tinctive illustrations, and handsome bindings, and then to illuminated 
manuscripts and incunabula, gradually restricting his purchases largely to 
first, early, and rare editions, and to manuscripts. 

In collecting he followed the methods used in the development of 
his electric railway system—large-scale purchasing, consolidation, and 
elimination. In 1911 he became the sensation of the collectors’ world by 
paying one million dollars for the Elihu D. Church library of English 
poets and early Americana, and two weeks later, while the newspapers 
were still commenting editorially on the Church purchase, he created an- 
other sensation by paying fifty thousand dollars for a Gutenberg Bible at 
the Robert Hoe sale. This sale brought together four hundred collectors 
from all over the world; its forty sessions extended over seven months; 
and among the fifty-five hundred lots bought by Huntington were sixty 
books for which he paid more than two hundred thousand dollars. Be- 
fore the end of the Hoe sale he bought the famous Beverly Chew library 
of early English poetry, and in 1916, after extensive purchases from the 
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Henry Huth, Britwell Court, and other libraries, it was reported in the 
newspapers that in six years he had spent approximately six million dol- 
lars in collecting. In 1920 he began to deal extensively with Abraham 
S. W. Rosenbach of Philadelphia, and from that time on his purchases 
of Americana became greater and greater; in one year, 1922, he ac- 
quired seventeen considerable collections of books and manuscripts, five 
of which were purchased en bloc. The last purchase before his death in 
1927 was that of the Henry N. Stevens collection of pamphlets relating 
to the struggles among European powers for supremacy in North 
America in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. In the mean- 
time he had organized a staff of experts for the purpose of examining and 
comparing the many items in these numerous purchases and of weeding 
out duplications, with the result that eventually he sold over five hundred 
thousand dollars worth of such duplications. 

The Huntington Library differs from the other two in the manner of 
its gathering, and therefore in the final result. The other two were large- 
ly the result of personal, one might say piecemeal, selection by the princi- 
pals, whereas Huntington, while exercising supervision, relied more upon 
experts and his own staff, so that his collections may well be called “a li- 
brary of libraries or a collection of collections.” One of the consequences 
of this fact is that the library contains thousands of items that have not 
yet been examined, collated, and merged in the unified collection gradu- 
ally taking form. But fully organized or not, it would be difficult to over- 
state the importance of the Huntington collections. Among other things 
there are more than one hundred thousand rare books in the library, in- 
cluding some fifty-four hundred incunabula, or books printed before 
A.D. 1500. Perhaps the best way to indicate their scope is to say that the 
collections cover the development of civilization in England and America. 
And one of the great points of importance is that the trustees, through 
Huntington’s generous endowment of the library, have been able to make 
it a very active and widely useful research institution. 

William L. Clements, the third of the library founders under discus- 
sion here, was born at Ann Arbor on April 1, 1861, in a house on the 
campus of the University of Michigan. He graduated from that institu- 
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tion in 1882, with the degree of Bachelor of Science, and settled in Bay 
City, Michigan. There in the course of the next forty-two years he de- 
veloped from a small beginning a large and profitable manufactory, the 
Industrial Works, served as president of the First National Bank and 
the Bay County Savings Bank, and was active in all worthy civic move- 
ments. From 1910 until his death in 1934, he was a regent of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and as chairman of the regents’ committee on build- 
ings and grounds he had entire charge of the large building operations, 
running into many millions of dollars, that were carried on at the uni- 
versity in those years. 

While a student at the university Clements took courses in American 
history under the famous teacher and author, Moses Coit Tyler, and 
there received his initiation into the fascinating field of Americana col- 
lection. He began large-scale collection with the purchase, in 1903, of 
a select thousand-volume library assembled by Aaron J. Cooke, a Bay 
City merchant and bibliophile. He aimed first at the collection of printed 
and manuscript sources for the history of the discovery, exploration, and 
settlement of North America, and then extended the field to include the 
American Revolution. 

Beginning in 1914, the European War threw on the market thou- 
sands of rare books, including many of first importance to American his- 
tory. In quick succession, in England alone, the Rowfant, Bridgewater, 
Devonshire, and Britwell Court collections went under the haramer of 
the auctioneer, and Clements as well as Huntington made large pur- 
chases. Keen-eyed industrialists, these two saw their chances to do for 
America what the wealthy princes, merchants, and bankers of the fif- 
teenth century did for Italy when they bought up thousands of the pre- 
cious Greek manuscripts that had been thrown on the market by the dev- 
astating wars of that time and stored them in the libraries of Florence, 
Rome, and Venice. 


Outstanding among Clements’ later acquisitions were his purchases 
of the papers of English and American leaders of the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, beginning with the purchase of some 220 volumes of the political 
papers of Lord Shelburne, prime minister of Great Britain in the criti- 
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cal period of the peace negotiations with the American colonies—pa- 
pers retained by Shelburne in accordance with English custom and passed 
on to his descendants. Other important acquisitions followed, including 
the papers of General Thomas Gage and Sir Henry Clinton, command- 
ers of the British armies in North America in the periods 1763-75 and 
1778-82, respectively; the papers of Lord George Germain, secretary 
of state for the colonies throughout the Revolution; the General Na- 
thanael Greene papers; the American papers of Alexander Wedderburn, 
British attorney-general; and the papers of Baron von Jungkenn, war 
minister of Hesse-Cassel, including letters and diaries of Hessian officers 
who fought in the Revolution on the side of the British. 

In 1922 Clements not only gave his collection to the University of 
Michigan but provided a beautiful building in which to house it, upon the 
sole condition that the university bind itself to furnish funds for the up- 
keep, administration, and extension of the collection. Since that time not 
only graduate students but professors and authors have been drawn to 
the university by the presence of this, in many respects, preéminent col- 
lection of source materials. The conditions for effective use of the collec- 
tion are almost ideal. In the Clements Library itself visiting scholars are 
given workrooms to which are brought and left while in use the desired 
books, manuscripts, and newspapers of colonial days, while just across 
the street they are lodged sumptuously in the Cook Law Quadrangle, the 
gift of another alumnus of the university. Thus under perfect conditions 
and at most moderate expense, in a beautiful university town, their au- 
thors stimulated and aided by the advice and companionship of like spirits, 
historical works are born. 

Of the thousands of individual items of interest treasured in the 
Brown, Huntington, and Clements libraries, space permits but passing 
mention of a few selected for their bearing on successive phases of early 
American history and described in this discussion for the most part with- 
out reference to owner. 

Among items of the period of discovery and exploration may be men- 
tioned Columbus’ “Book of Privileges,” written in Spanish with mar- 
ginal notes in Columbus’ handwriting, which relates to promises of King 
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Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, for the most part unfulfilled, of rewards 
for his discovery of the New World; a copy of the “Dutch Vespucius,” 
or the Cosmographiae Introductio of Waldseemiiller, first published in 
1507, through a suggestion in which the New World came to be called 
America after the explorer Americus Vespucius; and the first published 
map of an American city, a map of the City of Mexico printed in 1524 
from a letter of Cortez. 

For the period of early settlement in the United States, take for ex- 
amples the first book relating to the Plymouth Colony, published in 1622, 
and known as “Mourt’s Relation,” after George Morton, the signer 
of its preface; and Penn’s famous Frame of the Government of the 


Province of Pennsilvania in America, published in 1682. For later co- 


lonial times appear such items as Pownall’s manuscript map showing forts 
built or proposed along the frontiers of the central and northern Ameri- 
can colonies in 1755; the manuscript autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, showing, among other things, Franklin’s schedule for an ordinary 
working day; and products of the famous Franklin press, such as the 
M. T. Cicero’s Cato Major, published in 1744. 

The approach of the Revolution is heralded and glimpses behind its 
scenes are afforded by such items as a view of the Boston Massacre in 
1770, engraved and printed by Paul Revere; the British commander 
Preston’s report of the massacre to General Gage; letters of General 
Burgoyne, Lord Howe, and others relating to the British defeat at Sara- 
toga in 1777, showing, among other things, that an Englishman’s love 
of his week-end contributed to, if it did not occasion, that defeat; and a 
letter of George III, written in 1782, in which that much-hated mon- 
arch disclaimed all responsibility for any evils that might arise from the 
granting of independence to the American colonies, a measure to which 
he had subscribed from “necessity not conviction.” 

Hundreds, probably thousands, of items in these distant libraries bear 
directly on the history of western Pennsylvania. Included is many an 
original document such as Christopher Gist’s map of the route taken by 
Braddock’s army in 1755; two contemporary maps of Fort Duquesne 
and the surrounding territory, found by the French in Braddock’s mili- 
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tary chest after his defeat; “A List of Officers who were present, and 
of those kill’d and wounded in the Action on the Banks of Monongahela 
the 9th day of July 1755,” and the alibis of Colonels Dunbar and Gage 
for the bad behavior of the British regulars on that occasion; a letter 
from Washington to Loudoun discussing events and conditions that led 
up to the disaster; and an autograph letter of William Pitt, after whom 
Pittsburgh was named, written by Pitt as the Earl of Chatham on the 
eve of the introduction of his famous “Provisional Act for settling the 
Troubles in America,” in which he espoused the American cause. 

Let this brief survey, then, together with these few from a great num- 
ber of possible illustrations, show how three busy men, merchant, finan- 
cier, and manufacturer, giving of their leisure, of their skill in bargain- 
ing, of their experience in consolidation and elimination—and of their 
money too, although money was the least of their gifts—provided Brown 
University and the University of Michigan and the colleges and uni- 
versities of California with these great stores of historical data out of 
which histories come. Providence and San Marino and Ann Arbor have 
tiese famous collections as gifts from sons grateful for the prosperity 
these communities gave them. Shall not Pittsburgh have the like, at least 
so far as western Pennsylvania history is concerned? 

Pittsburgh, as Bancroft put it, was the “Gateway of the West.” One 
may forget, sometimes, that the migration to America in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries was the greatest mass movement in all 
history, and that a great part of it passed through Pittsburgh. Thousands 
of pack trains toiled over the mountain trails to and through Pittsburgh: 
twenty thousand people went west through Pittsburgh in 1789 alone. 
Followed then the Conestoga wagon bringing swarms of settlers with 
their goods from the eastern coast. The canal boat, too, meandering 
slowly along the Pennsylvania Canal, with a lift over the mountains on 
the Portage Railroad, poured its flood of goods and settlers through Pitts- 
burgh, down the Ohio, and fanlike through the West. The banks of the 
western Pennsylvania rivers, as far up the Monongahela as the Cheat 
River, were lined with boatyards, in which, with the coming of the 


steamboat, as many as 145 steamboats were built in one year alone. With 
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the coming of the railroad Pittsburgh became the center of the iron and 
steel industry; of the coal and coke industry; of the glass industry; of the 
oil industry. In Pittsburgh were developed the air brake, electric trans- 
portation, and the steel car, which revolutionized modern transportation. 
In short, Pittsburgh became an important factor in all industries, and the 
history of the early industrial development of America, and indeed of 
the world, centers in this city. 

For an adequate account of this great development, or of any consid- 
erable phase of it, the historian must draw upon countless books, pamph- 
lets, old newspapers, maps, letters, memoirs, journals, and other mate- 
rials of the sorts just described. Where, if not in Pittsburgh, ought a great 
collection of such materials relating to its own history be assembled and 
preserved? Fortunately, beginnings toward that end have been made in 
recent years, but they are only beginnings. The Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania has a small library and a not inconsiderable col- 
lection of manuscripts; the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, a noteworthy 
collection of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and American history materials; 
and the University of Pittsburgh, an invaluable collection of Americana 
in its Darlington Memorial Library. Moreover, the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Survey—established in 1931 for a five-year term by the 
historical society, the university, and the Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh 
—has not only promoted the collection of western Pennsylvania histori- 
cal material, but has also completed the manuscripts of ten volumes 
dealing with various periods or phases of the history of the region. Never- 
theless much remains to be done before Pittsburgh’s holdings, at least, 
can compare with those of the Brown, Huntington, and Clements li- 
braries, or, what is much more important, be considered commensurate 
with the importance and richness of its own history. 

The person or persons who might make it possible to continue building 
worthily on these foundations, whether through the historical society, the 
agency most singly devoted to the purpose, or otherwise, would not only 
have wonderful pleasure in the doing, but would also leave a priceless 
heritage for all the generations to come. 

Who is to have that great good fortune? 





APPROACHES TO THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


ALFRED P. JAMES’ 


heey and writers of western Pennsylvania history find, even upon 


a hurried examination of the literature of the subject, that there are 
many possible approaches to the early history of the region. Sharply dis- 
tinguished and set apart, such approaches may seem highly artificial. 
From the point of view of historical criticism and methodology, the very 
recognition of them may be a mistake; the background of the story, as of 
all others, is really a unity, and any satisfactory treatment must incorpo- 
rate all possible approaches in one composite whole. But there are distinct 
advantages in noting and comprehending the many possible different ap- 
proaches: a fuller perspective is certain to be obtained; clarity of evolution 
is more likely to be established; and, particularly, masses of historical ma- 
terial will be considered that might otherwise be ignored or overlooked. 
Consideration of the different possible approaches, therefore, seems essen- 
tial to a full understanding or a definitive treatment of the subject. 

Probably the most natural approach to the history of western Pennsyl- 
vania in the middle of the eighteenth century is through the earlier his- 
tory of eastern and central Pennsylvania. This involves studies of the 
early settlement of the Delaware region by the Dutch and the Swedes, 
the founding of the colony by William Penn, the terms of the charter, 
the limits of the province, the nature of its government and laws, the 
character of its settlers and settlements, the land policies of the proprie- 
tors, their relations with the Indians, and many other features. Above all 
it calls for a tracing of the growth of population and the westward ex- 
pansion of trade and settlement into the interior. 

For this approach general, special, and source material should be 


1 Dr. James is a professor of history in the University of Pittsburgh. Ed. 
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used. First to be consulted are general histories, such as Wayland F. 
Dunaway’s History of Pennsylvania (New York, 1935); Sidney G. 
Fisher’s The Making of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, °1896) and Penn- 
sylvania, Colony and Commonwealth (Philadelphia, 1897); and Isaac 
Sharpless’ History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1898-99). To this list should be added James M. Swank’s 
Progressive Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1908), a work that emphasizes 
the economic and industrial aspects of history. Through the bibliographies 
in these publications, and through Henry P. Beers’s list of “Pennsylvania 
Bibliographies” published serially in Pennsylvania History in the issues 
for April, July, and October, 1935, and January, 1936, it is possible to 
go on to other general works and to special works on the economic and 
social life of Pennsylvania in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

A brief list of source materials relating to early Pennsylvania would 
include Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West Jersey and Delaware, 
edited by Albert C. Myers (New York, 1912); the Colonial Records 
of Pennsylvania, 1683-1790 (16 vols., Philadelphia and Harrisburg, 
1851-53), particularly the first ten volumes comprising the Minutes of 
the Provincial Council; the first six series of the Pennsylvania Archives 
(96 vols., Philadelphia and Harrisburg, 1852-1907); Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the House of Representatives of the Province of Pennsylvania 
(6 vols., Philadelphia, 1752-76); the Duke of Yorke’s Book of Laws, 
1676-82, and Charter to William Penn, and Laws of the Province of 


Pennsylvania Passed between 1682 and 1700, compiled by Staughton 
George and others (Harrisburg, 1879) ; and Statutes at Large of Penn- 
syluania from 1682 to 1801, compiled by J. T. Mitchell and Henry 
Flanders, volumes 2 to 13, 1700-90 (Harrisburg, 1896-1908). A 
canvass of such material is an essential preparation for the scholarly treat- 


ment of this particular approach. Probably special attention should be 
given to the frontier of settlement in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The westward movement and settlement of Germans, Scotch- 
Irish, and others is a vital part of the background. The growing popula- 
tion and new settlements established by these people were the foundations 
upon which all later commercial, political, and military enterprises were 
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built and carried on. Writers such as Albert B. Faust, in his German 
Element in the United States (2 vols., Boston and New York, 1909), 
and Charles A. Hanna, in his work on the Scotch-Irish (New York and 
London, 1902), have treated this movement and indicated this approach 
to the history of later times and affairs. 

Vitally connected with the westward movement and with the Penn- 
sylvania approach are another movement and virtually another approach. 
These are the movement of Indians into the Ohio Valley and the Indian 
history approach to the story of the eventful years from 1748 to 1795 in 
western Pennsylvania, the period when affairs in the upper Ohio Valley 
loomed large in the military and political thought of the country. In point 
of time the westward retreat of the Indians was virtually contemporane- 
ous with the early stages of the westward movement of the whites. So far 
as the history of the upper Ohio Valley is concerned, the settlement of 
the westward-moving Indians there in the second quarter of the eight- 
eenth century is the real beginning of recorded human events in that 
region. Many local historians, including Dr. George P. Donehoo, Dr. 
C. Hale Sipe, and Dr. Randolph C. Downes, have used this approach. 
For original materials on the subject one must look to such publications 
as the Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Archives, and 
the Papers of Sir William Johnson (8 vols., Albany, 1921-33). The 
writings of Conrad Weiser, Christian Frederick Post, John Hecke- 
welder, and David Zeisberger, printed or unprinted, should also be used. 

Another approach, closely related to the two just considered, particu- 
larly in the second quarter of the eighteenth century, is through the his- 
tory of the fur trade. This subject is a fascinating theme and upon it 
many books and articles have been written. Possibly the most helpful 
single monograph on the fur trade is that of Charles H. McIlwain in the 
introduction to his edition of Peter Wraxall’s A bridgment of the Indian 
Affairs... Transacted in the Colony of New York, from the Year 1678 
to the Year 1751 (Cambridge, 1915), and the use of this approach 
is best seen in Albert T. Volwiler’s George Croghan and the Westward 
Movement (Cleveland, 1926). But the latter work, important though 
it be, is biographical, and since George Croghan was only one of many 
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significant figures in the history of the fur trade, other men and addi- 
tional materials call for consideration and exposition. Max Savelle, in his 
George Morgan, Colony Builder (New York, 1932), has demonstrated 
that still further research and publication is possible along this line. 

Among still other approaches are several that are not primarily con- 
nected with the earlier history of eastern and central Pennsylvania but 
that supply for the background certain essential features that not even 
a loyal Pennsylvanian would be justified in omitting. 

The early history of Virginia and Maryland offers a valid approach 
to the history of western Pennsylvania. As in the case of Pennsylvania, 
this approach entails a study of charters, provincial boundaries, early set- 
tlements, governmental institutions, land systems, Indian policies, west- 
ward expansion, and other aspects of the early history of the colonies 
along the Potomac. General and special histories of Virginia and Mary- 
land during the colonial period give some idea of this part of the back- 
ground of early western Pennsylvania, but original materials should also 
be examined. For Virginia the latter would certainly include Narratives 
of Early Virginia, edited by Lyon G. Tyler (New York, 1907); the 
Colonial Records of Virginia, 1619-80, edited by T. S. Wynne and 
W. S. Gilman (Richmond, 1874); the Calendar of Virginia State Papers 
and Other Manuscripts, edited by W. P. Palmer and others (11 vols., 
Richmond, 1875-93); Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 
1727-76, edited by H. R. McIlwaine and J. P. Kennedy (8 vols., 
Richmond, 1905-10) ; and Statutes-at-Large, Being a Collection of All 
the Laws of Virginia, 1619-1792, edited by William W. Hening (13 
vols., Philadelphia and New York, 1823). For Maryland should be in- 
cluded Narratives of Early Maryland, edited by Clayton C. Hall (New 
York, 1910); and, particularly, the Archives of Maryland, edited by 
W. H. Browne (30 vols., Baltimore, 1883-1910), and Laws o; Mary- 
land at Large, 1637-1763 (Annapolis, 1765). 

One of the special phases of the Virginia-Maryland approach is illus- 
trated in Clarence W. Alvord and Lee Bidgood’s First Explorations of 
the Trans-Allegheny Region by the Virginians, 1650-1674 (Cleveland, 
1912). Another feature is the expansion of Virginia and Maryland in 
the occupation of the Piedmont section and especially of the great valleys 
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of the Appalachian system. Settlements in that region were among the 
bases from which British operations in the Ohio Valley were conducted. 
Largely from that region came the first agricultural settlers in southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, some of whom, it is true, had previously removed into 
Virginia and Maryland from the frontier of Pennsylvania. On this sub- 
ject a number of books may be read, including Samuel Kercheval’s His- 
tory of the Valley of Virginia (Winchester, 1833) and Alvord’s Missis- 
sippi Valley in British Politics (2 vols., Cleveland, 1917). Yet another 
feature of this approach that might be emphasized is the Virginia and 
Maryland fur trade, a subject that has received no adequate treatment 
by the historiographers of western Pennsylvania. Only incidental refer- 
ences to the rivalry between Pennsylvania fur traders and those from 
Virginia and Maryland have crept into the general accounts of the 
region. And of all phases of the Virginia-Maryland approach probably 
the most immediately important is land speculation. ‘This subject is a fa- 
miliar theme on which much has been said, and new studies of it fre- 
quently appear, but much work remains to be done in revealing fully 
the facts and importance of land-speculation activities in the promotion 
of the British-American decision to contend with the French for the 
possession of the Ohio Valley. Not only public records but also private 
family papers, printed and unprinted, must be canvassed before a defini- 
tive treatment of the subject can be presented. 

Probably as important as the better-known Virginia-Maryland ap- 
proach is that from the direction of New York. It involves a study of the 
entire colonial history of that state from the time of Henry Hudson in 
1607 until western Pennsylvania became a settled area more than a cen- 
tury and a half later. Here, in addition to general histories, important 
bodies of original material should be looked into, such as Narratives of 
New Netherland, edited by J. Franklin Jameson (New York, 1909); 
Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, 
edited by E. B. O’Callaghan and B. Fernow (15 vols., Albany, 1856- 
87); Documentary History of the State of New York, edited by E. B. 
O’Callaghan (4 vols., Albany, 1849-51); the Colonial Laws of New 
York from the Year 1664 to the Revolution (5 vols., Albany, 1894- 
96); and the Papers of Sir William Johnson. 
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So far as western Pennsylvania is concerned the central theme of the 
New York approach is the fur trade, a study of which from this point 
of view embraces the establishment of New Netherland and the founding 
of Albany, the whole history of the Iroquois family of Indians, the con- 
quest of New Netherland by the English, the Indian policies of both the 
Dutch and their conquerors, and the trading ventures and trips from 
Albany up the Mohawk, on the Great Lakes, and even into the Ohio 
Valley. This story is a long-drawn-out drama and is too much neglected 
in the history of western Pennsylvania, although adequate source ma- 
terial, some of which has been mentioned above, is available in print. 

The counterpart of the New York approach is that from Quebec, 
Montreal, and New France. Owing to the final great clash between the 
French and the English, this approach is very well known. Probably 
here, too, the central theme is the fur trade, sought alike by the French 
and the English, although international rivalry in imperial expansion, 
power, and prestige is also involved, and a comprehensive study must in- 
clude such subjects as the French explorations, especially of the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi River; French Indian policy; the diplomatic 
relations of New France with the English colonies, and even those of 
France with England; and the climax of the contest in the attempt of 
the French to link New France with Louisiana by way of control of the 
route from Lake Erie along the Ohio River. Upon this approach to the 
early history of western Pennsylvania the New York historical materials 
already mentioned throw much light, but William S. Kingford’s History 
of Canada, 1608-1841 (10 vols., London and Toronto, 1888-98), 
and the Reports of the Public Archives of Canada (Ottawa, 1872- 
date), which contain not only calendars of documents, but also much 
documentary material printed in full, should also be consulted. 

A special feature of the New France approach, and one so significant 
that it almost deserves consideration as another approach, is the settle- 
ment of the French at Detroit, Michilimackinac, Green Bay, Fort Char- 
tres, Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Vincennes before English settlement had 
crossed the Alleghenies, whereby the French were provided with human 
and material resources for an approach to western Pennsylvania from the 
west and northwest. Thus the student has to go through materials pub- 
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lished in midwestern states such as Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Moreover, since the French settlements in Illinois were at times 
under the jurisdiction of Louisiana, it is also necessary to consult ma- 
terials relating to the history of Louisiana. Generally such materials are 
to be found in the publications of historical societies or commissions in the 
several states concerned, and a bibliography of the subject, much too 
voluminous for inclusion here, is easily found in Channing, Hart, and 
Turner’s Guide to the Study and Reading of American History (re- 
vised and augmented edition, Boston, 1914). 

After the historical materials relating to these approaches have been 
applied in filling out the background of the early history of western 
Pennsylvania, one particularly significant fact is apparent—the close re- 
lation of this complex background to geography. Reduced to their lowest 
terms the approaches mentioned may be looked upon as four important 
geographical routes, or systems of waterways and trails or roads, to west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

First is the system of Susquehanna or all-Pennsylvania routes. From 
the eastern and central parts of the state the western waters of the Sus- 
quehanna, such as the West Branch and the Juniata, gave easy access to 
western Pennsylvania and the upper branches of the Ohio River. The 
whole Pennsylvania approach is intimately connected with this geo- 
graphical feature. Along the Shamokin Path to the north and more ex- 
tensively along the Frankstown Path or Kittanning Trail traveled the 
Pennsylvania fur traders from 1725 to 1755; along the western course 
of the latter route Colonel John Armstrong conducted his expedition 
against Kittanning in 1756; and along the Raystown or Traders’ Path 
farther south General John Forbes made the final thrust that expelled 
the French from the forks of the Ohio in 1758. 

The second is the Potomac route leading northwestward from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland to the Youghiogheny and Monongahela rivers. 
Over it passed Nemacolin and perhaps Thomas Cresap in 1750; Chris- 
topher Gist in 1750, 1752, and 1753; George Washington in 1753 and 
1754; General Braddock in 1755; and the Virginia and Maryland set- 
tlers who early established farm homes in southwestern Pennsylvania. 
Earlier in use and at first more important was the third or Great 
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Lakes route, which comprehended not only the Hudson and Mohawk 
rivers, used by the Dutch and English of Albany, but also the St. Law- 
rence River, used by the French of Montreal and Quebec. Secure use of 
the route required control, at first, of navigation on Lake Ontario, and 
later, of the portage at Niagara, the key to the navigation of Lake Erie 
and to portages leading to the headwaters of the Ohio. In the struggle 
between the French and the English for possession of this route tem- 
porary victory for the French gave them dominance in the upper Ohio 
Valley for nearly a decade. Over the Great Lakes route traveled Céloron 
de Blainville in 1749, Marin and Péan in 1753, Contrecceur in 1754, 
and French reénforcements from Montreal and Quebec during the 
French régime in the upper Ohio Valley and along the Great Lakes. 
The initial success of the French in the use of this route led Virginia 
and the British government to try to drive them out by use of the Po- 
tomac route, and Pennsylvania in turn struck at the French and their 
Indian allies at Kittanning along one of the Susquehanna routes, but at 
the same time the English were struggling in the north for control of 
the Great Lakes route. It is quite impossible fully to understand the 
decade of warfare in the Ohio Valley while confining one’s attention 
to operations along the Susquehanna and Potomac routes. Documents 
that are easily accessible show the primary importance, throughout the 
struggle, of the Great Lakes route. It was the loss of Fort Frontenac in 
August, 1758, and the capture of Niagara in 1759 that doomed French 
power in the whole Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes area. 

The fourth route is from the west by way of the Ohio River. Along 
it came men and supplies from the Illinois country during the French 
régime at Fort Duquesne. Without this aid from the west it is certain 
that French and Indian ravages on the English frontier would have been 
much less serious and it is possible that without it Fort Duquesne might 
have been abandoned long before the approach of the army of General 
Forbes in November, 1758. Much light on the use of this route remains 
to be revealed from unpublished manuscript material in French archives. 

The significance of these geographical approaches is clear when one 


notes the present great railways and highways entering Pittsburgh. The 
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Pennsylvania Railroad, the William Penn Highway, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the Lincoln Highway make use of portions of the Susquehanna 
routes. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the National Highway 
make use of the Potomac route. Several railroads and highways lie in the 
belt of the Great Lakes route to western Pennsylvania, which is possibly 
best represented by the New York Central Railroad, extending as it 
does along the courses of the Hudson and Mohawk rivers and the south 
shore of Lake Erie, with connections at Buffalo for Montreal and Que- 
bec, and at Ashtabula for Pittsburgh by way of the affiliated Pittsburgh 
and Lake Erie Railroad. In the belt of the old Ohio River route are to- 
day located numerous highways leading up from the lower Ohio Valley 
and railroads entering from Beaver, Pennsylvania; Steubenville, Ohio; 
and Wheeling, West Virginia, including particularly the Ohio River 
division of the Baltimore & Ohio. And shipping on the Ohio still con; 
tinues in operation along the exact route used by the French nearly two 
hundred years ago. 

In these great modern systems of transportation are visible reminders 
of the varied approaches to the background of the early history of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 
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MINUTES OF THE YOUNG MEN’S 
WHIG ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH, 1834 


HE AMERICAN SysTEM of Henry Clay and the National Repub- 

licans had captivated the majority of western Pennsylvanians dur- 
ing the years from 1816 to 1823. Even the farmers of the region had 
supported the tariff of 1816, the Second United States Bank, and the 
development of roads and transportation facilities. But sentiment in west- 
ern Pennsylvania began its swing toward Andrew Jackson as early as 
1820, and by 1824 the majority of the voters in the western counties 
preferred Jackson, still a National Republican, for the presidency of the 
United States. During the administration of John Quincy Adams, from 
1825 to 1829, friends of Jackson, particularly Henry Baldwin of Pitts- 
burgh, vigorously urged “Old Hickory’s” candidacy, with the result that 
Jackson swept not only western Pennsylvania but all the agricultural sec- 
tions of the state in the election of 1828. 

Jackson’s bitter attack on the bank, his indifference to a higher pro- 
tective tariff, and his disregard for John Marshall and the rulings of the 
Supreme Court created a furor among the financial and industrial in- 
terests in western Pennsylvania during his first administration. The 
agrarian element was decidedly opposed to the bank, however, and even 
many Pittsburghers believed that Nicholas Biddle, president of the bank, 
and other Philadelphia financiers discriminated against Pittsburgh bank- 
ers in the policy of charging higher rates of interest on loans than were 
placed on the loans to New York bankers. Consequently, western Penn- 
sylvania was definitely pro-Jackson in 1832. 

The withdrawal of the federal deposits from the bank the following 
year increased the fear of the pro-bank men and the protectionists. They 
began a counter attack upon Jackson in an effort to check his power. 
This attack was marked by the charge that he was undermining the gov- 
ernment and destroying the Constitution. One such effort to create op- 
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position to him is portrayed in the following minutes of the meetings of 
a Young Men’s Whig Association formed in Pittsburgh just before the 
congressional election of 1834." 


University of Pittsburgh RussELL J. FERGUson 


Pittsburgh August. 23° 1834. 
In pursuance of a public call signed by a number of gentlemen of this city 
favourable to the formation of a “Young Mens’ Whig Association” —a respect- 
able meeting convened at the hall of the “Young Mens’ Society,” and was or- 
ganized by Calling M". George A. Cook to the chair and appointing John 
Harper Secretary. 

The chair having stated the object of the meeting, M’. Howe arose and of- 
fered the draft of a constitution & bylaws—the articles of which were sepa- 
rately considered and adopted.— 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing quar- 
ter, which resulted as follows. 

President M. B. Miltenberger 
Vice Prest Harvey Childs 
Secretary John Harper. 

M". Cook having vacated his seat, the President elect took the chair,—and 
appointed the following members a Committee of Correspondence: —in ac- 
cordance with the VI. Article of the Constitution, Viz 

W™. M. Shinn 

John P. Bakewell 

T. M. Howe Com. Cor. 
Wilson M‘Candless 

Isaac E, Wade 

M". Shinn, offered the following resolutions—(prefaced by some pertinent 
remarks) which were considered and unanimously adopted. 

Resolved. ‘That so long as the struggle of political parties are confined to con- 
tests between office hunters capable of appreciating and willing to uphold 
1A document from the collections of the late Charles W. Dahlinger presented to the 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania by Mrs. Dahlinger. The minute book is here 
printed in full as it stands, except that long lists of names, variously arranged in the orig- 


inal, are printed in columns. Ed. 
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the interests of the country, the duty of young men is fulfilled in merely 





going quietly to the polls and giving their suffrage according to their hon- 
est preferences, without neglecting their business to dabble in party politicks. 

Resolved. That altho we recognise the above as the correct policy of young 
men in times of peace and safety, there is no class of citizens so deeply in- 
terested in the preservation of the fundamental principles upon which our 
republican Institutions are based, and none on whom a stronger obligation 
rests, to watch with jealous care the progress of encroachments calculated to 
jeopardise the purity of those institutions. 

Resolved. That we have so marked the insidious encroachments of the execu- 
tive of the United States—we have seen the present incumbent of the Presi- 
dential chair enter office with promises of “retrenchment & reform” and we 
are now witnesses of an enormous annual increase of expenditure, and have 
learned to construe Ais “reform” into an unblushing distribution of offices 
and posts of honour as the “Spoils of Victory.”—-We have seen him the pro- 
fessed advocate of Tariff and Internal Improvements and have witnessed 
his successful effords to crush the former, and the prompt interposition of 
his VETO to retard the latter, until the views of a Minority have become 
the ruling policy of the government. We have seen him select his cabinet 





from amongst men signalized alone for devotion to his interests; but who 
possessing too much honor and honesty to submit to dictation in their so- 
cial relations or act out his designs against the public interest, have been un- 
ceremoniously ejected, and his original Cabinet reduced to a “unit,” and 
that unit the head of a department rendered bankrupt by an attempt to 
“bring executive patronage into conflict with the freedom of elections.”— 
We have seen the concurrent power of the Senate in appointments to office, 
set at nought by the substitution of his will in repeatedly reappointing those 
whose nominations have been rejected, and refusing to nominate those al- 
ready in the occupancy of important places.—We have seen him lay his 
hand upon the currency of the Country, and the sources of its prosperity 
dried up—desolation and ruin spread over the land by the operation of an 
“Experiment” in political quackery. We have heard him denounce, not only 
the representatives of the people, but the people themselves, as capable of 
being corrupted and bought up by a monied Corporation, assuming to be 
himself the only incorruptible Patriot in the Nation. We have heard him 
lay claim to, and exercise powers no where granted to him—he claims the 
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” and to execute 


power to construe the Constitution as he “understands it, 
the laws in conformity with such construction—he claims unlimited au- 
thority over all departments of the government and enforces it—over the 
executive, by the power of removal, over the legislative, by the exercise of 
his veto, and over the judiciary, dy bringing its decisions to the test of his 
understanding of the Constitution—he claims the right for the executive, 
of the custody of the public purse. In short, the avowed friend of the Ameri- 
can system and the advocate of economy—he has prostrated the one and dis- 
regarded all his pledges in reference to the other.—The public censor of 
executive appointments to office and the promised reformer—he has ren- 
dered “reform” a “by word by the extension and misuse of executive pat- 
ronage. The promoter and abettor of practical nullification in one state—he 
would have visited with fire & sword the ¢heory of nullification in another. 
The only consistency we can discover in the history of his administration, 
is his uniform endeavours, by concentrating in himself all power, to put in 
practice his favorite theory of “a simple government,” 

Resolved. That when such facts and others equally glaring, mark the his- 
tory of the times, shewing a rapid tendency to the establishment of despotism 
over a free people, and in view of the immediate and immense interests at 
stake, and the obligations resting upon us to hand down to posterity unim- 
pared, the gift of freedom bequeathed by our fathers, it is the imperative 
duty of young men to lay aside all diffidence and step forth boldly in support 
of their rights. 

Resolved. That while we disclaim .all allegiance to political parties and po- 
litical leaders, we recognize in the title of WAigs nothing to make us 
ashamed, associated as it is with the struggles of our revolutionary fathers 
when every true friend to his country and to liberty was a Whig. 

Resolved. That the election of a senator to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of the Hon. W. Wilkins which will devolve on the next legisla- 
ture of our State, renders it important that delegates should be sent from 
this county, who will not directly or indirectly assist in the perpetuation of 
Jacksonism. 

Resolved. That as we know the individuals nominated by the late “whig con- 
vention” to be true to the principles we advocate, and opposed to the exist- 


ing state of misrule, we will yield them our hearty and undivided support. 
Resolved. That we recognise in Harmar Denny, the representative of the 
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people, and not of a Party, and will most cordially unite in endeavouring 
to secure his re-election. 

The following resolution was offered by M'‘. Bakewell, and unanimously 
adopted 

Resolved. That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the time has arrived 
when all good citizens under whatsoever denomination they may have been 
here to-fore designated, whether they are young men or old men ought to 
rally and unite in support of those glorious principles which were held forth 
and practiced by our patriotic forefathers, and the revolutionary Whigs of 
76.—in opposition to all executive Tyrany and Usurpation: and “that sink 
or swim, survive or perish,” it is the duty of all who aspire to imitate them, 
or who venerate them to use every effort to ensure the success of those 
measures which are best calculated to preserve unity and permanency to our 
free Institutions. 

M". M‘Candless offered the following resolution which was ordered to 
lay upon the table until the next meeting— 

Resolved. That it be recommended to the whig young men of the state of 
Pennsylvania to assemble in convention at Philadelphia on the [d/ank] day 
of December next, for the purpose of adopting measures to secure concert 
of action in promulgating the great principles of the Constitution 

Resolved. That this meeting be a committee to procure applications for mem- 
bership. 

Resolved. ‘That these proceedings, together with the constitution be pub- 
lished 

The Association then adjourned to be again convened on Wednesday 
evening the 3° proximo at 7. Oclock. 
M. B. MiLTENBERGER 
Jno Harper Secy Prest 


Pittsburgh Sept. 3° 1834. 
The association convened at the appointed hour, and after the minutes of 
the last meeting were read, the resolution of M*. M‘Candless “recommending 
to the Whig young men of Pennsylvania to assemble in Convention at Philad*” 
was considered, and ordered to remain on the table. The Committee appointed 
to procure applicants for membership—reported the names of the following 
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Gentlemen—who were on motion of M‘. Hogan duly admitted as members 


of the Association— 


Thomas G. Martin R. C. Stockton 


George Abbott 
W. Boothe 


Sam’. Fundenburgh 


George R. Massy 


Thomas Stephenson 


Jos. T. Guthrie 
G. Aldrich 

W. M. Crossan 
G. W. Bradley 
W”. Holmes 
W”. Curling 

J. M. Laughlin 
J. Cowan 

Jas. Wickersham 


G. B. Miltenberger 


H. Mac Shane 
Tho’ M. Rees 
John Seatin 
F. R. Smith 
W™. Wirts 


Sam’ Bailie 
John Rippey 
James S. Gray 
Thomas Lyon 
Edwin B. Gett 
W” V. Brown 
Thomas Miller 
Robt. B. Simpson 
Thomas White 
T. J. White 

M. Robertson 
James W. Brown 
W. H. Watkins 
R. P. M*Curdy 
J. R. Connolly 
H. S. Chadwick 
R. C. S. Lind 

J. A. Stockton 
W. James Jr 

Alx Bailie 


Harry Boggs 
Robert Williams 
A. C. Reynolds 
Jonathan Rush 
A. H. Barnett 
Jn E. Ledlie 

B. F. C. Morgan 
Sam' Williams 
W”. Little 

John Curts 

Jos. N. Patterson 
D. M. Hogan 
James M. Jope 
A. B. Curling 


Edward Dithridge 


John Christy 
Frances Prenett 


Cha*. F. Spang 


John Thompson 
F. R. Dravo 

Z. M‘Donald 
W”™. Ebbs 

C. H. Kay 
John H. Mellor 
R. C. Loomis 
Alfred Nesmith 
John Shipton 

A. M. N. Semple 
Fred Wetmore 
Sam‘ Hall 

J. Wilkins Daily 
Tho’. Nesmith 
H. A. Leavitt 
R. L. M°Grew 
Geo. Fortune 
John H. Brown 


Chas. D. Gillespie Benj Hutchison 
G. F. C. Anderson John H. Shoen- 


Geo. Wallace 


berger 


Resolved. That the above gentlemen, be added to the Committee, to procure 
applications for membership 


On motion 


Resolved. That importations such as the following (extracted from an Anti- 
masonic paper) should excite no other feelings than Contempt, coming, as 
we believe they do, from the designing and the ignorant alone “The Whigs 
of New Orleans have celebrated the result of the late elections by a Jubilee 
on the Sabbath. “The W Aig papers of New York, stirred up the horrible abo- 


lition Riots! 


“The most prominent /eaders of the Whigs, everywhere throughout the 
union, are bitter and malignant adherants to an institution whose alters are 


stained with the blood of innocence, and whose principles encourage and 


enjoin perjury, murder and treason!!! 


Resolved. That towards the Anti-Masons as a party, we have no feelings of 
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animosity, willing that others should be regulated in giving their suffrage by 
their own sense of right. We consider their principles (on the supposition of 
their correctness) to be as a feather compared with opposition to despotism, 
and the preservation of the Constitution* 

Resolved. That the attempt made by some of the violent leaders of that 
party, to identify the Whigs with the Masonic Institution is equally at vari- 
ance with truth and common sense. 

On motion of Miltenberger— 

Resolved. That deeply impressed with the conviction, that the majority of 
the free voters of this county are opposed to the present corrupt adminis- 
tration and only require to be convinced of the disinterestedness of the ad- 
vocates of Whig principles; we, the young men, W Ags of the city of Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity, discarding all motives except those emenating from the 
purest patriotism, do extend the right hand of political fellowship, and ask 
our friends throughout the County to assist in the approaching struggle of 
virtue and liberty against Corruption and tyranny 

Resolved. That all, by whatever party designation they may be known, who 
strive to weaken our claims to public confidence, and palsy our efforts to re- 
store our government to the confidence of a deceived people, are alike ene- 
mies of a free government, and insidious foes to the Constitution.— 

Resolved. That we view with great regret the wavering of those friends, 
who desirous of acting aright, yet forego the only certain and consistant 
course for the ultimate success of whig principles, Viz. Union and Con- 
cord.— 

Resolved. That the whig triumphs throughout the whole extent of our coun- 
try, should give confidence to every friend of his country, proving as they 
do, in language which is clear to every understanding that wherever whig 
principles have been advocated and perseveringly maintained, Victory has 
been invariably the glorious result. 

Resolved. That these frequent triumphs of our fellow labourers call upon the 
whigs of Allegheny for renewed exertion, to counteract the machinations of 
our double foes. 

Resolved. ‘That the Committee of Correspondence of the Young Mens’ 
Whig Association, be requested to prepare an Address to the Citizens of 
Allegheny, explaining the Object of this Association, and Soliciting the Co- 


2 For a fuller account of the party referred to, see J. Cutler Andrews, “The Antimasonic 
Movement in Western Pennsylvania,” ante, 18:255 (December, 1935). 
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operation of all the friends of the Constitution throughout out own County. 

Resolved. That we will never relax our exertions, until our Constitution be 
re-established, corruption at an end, and the laws triumphant— 

Resolved. That, the proceedings of this meeting be published in the Advo- 
cate, and Statesman, and all the County papers favourable to the promulga- 
tion of Whig principles. 

The association then adjourned to meet on Wednesday evening next at 
7 O'Clock. 
M. B. MiLTENBERGER 


Prest 
Jno Harper 


Sec’ 


Pittsburgh September 10™ 1834. 
The association convened at the hour appointed. After the minutes of the 
last meeting were read, the following named Gentlemen were proposed for 
membership, and elected unanimously— 


John P. Pierce Cha*. L. Cook James Irwin Robt. Morrison 
George D. Bruce R Shoyer J. M. OKely W™. Morrison 
James Y. Semple R. M. Riddle E A. Brown Harvey Bollman 


M’. Shinn from the Committe of Correspondence, read an address, from 
the Young Mens’ Whig Association to the Citizens of Allegheny County— 
which was unanimously adopted— 

The resolution offered by M‘. M°Candless at the meeting preceeding the 
last, was called up for consideration— 

M". Shipton, moved that the resolution be altered to read. Lancaster in- 
sted of “Philad*”—lost. 

M". Shinn moved that the resolution be amended to read Harrishurg—lost. 

The question was then taken on the original resolution and was lost. 

On motion of M*. Bakewell, it was reconsidered by the meeting,—and 
adopted—by amending it so as to strike out the specified place, and time for 
holding the Convention— 

It was Resolved, that the address reported by the Committee of Corre- 
spondence be published in all the whig papers in the City & County—and that 
1000 extra copies be printed for general distribution On Motion adjourned 

M. B. MiLTENBERGER 

Jno Harper Sec Prest. 
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AS FORBES TRAILED THROUGH' 


HE PORTION of the Forbes Road between Fort Ligonier and the 
yy Hannastown is the most confusing of the hundred miles be- 
tween Bedford and Pittsburgh. The Provincial Hikers decided to study 
the Indian trails, the Traders’ Path, and such records of the road itself as 
were available when they started on the ninth trek on April 4, 1936. The 
Indian town of Loyalhanning had five Indian highways leading into it. 
The easterly and westerly entrances were by the Allegheny trail, famili- 
arly known as the Allegheny Path, extending from Paxtang to Shanno- 
pin’s Town. The northeasterly and southwesterly entrances were by the 
Catawba Trail, that famous route by which the Catawba went from the 
Catawba Valley in the Carolinas, through the present Tionesta, to the 
council fires of the Six Nations at Onondaga, New York. There was a 
fifth entrance to Loyalhanning from the north over what may well be 
termed the Loyalhanning-Kittanning Path, to distinguish it from the 
main Kittanning Path from Frankstown to Kittanning. If a Delaware 
Indian living at Loyalhanning wanted to make a visit to his cousin at Kit- 
tanning he could take one of two routes: the one, the Loyalhanning-Kit- 
tanning Path by Coal Pit Run, over Chestnut Ridge to Scalp Level at 
West Derry, down Magee’s Run Valley to the Broad Fording at Coke- 
ville, thence across to Blacklick Village at the mouth of Two Lick Creek, 
as shown on Sir William Johnson’s map,* and thence over to a junction 
with the main Kittanning Path at Crooked Creek; the other, the Alle- 
gheny Path down to the “Forks” five miles below the Big Bottom, near 
Cochran’s Fording, in the vicinity of the present town of Latrobe, and 
then down Loyalhanna Creek to Kickenapaulin’s Town opposite Salts- 
burg, thence to Kiskiminetas Old Town on Pine Run below the present 
Vandergrift, and across to the main Kittanning Path. 


I This article concludes an account of a series of short hikes conducted on Saturdays 
under the leadership of the author over the course of the old Forbes Road from Bedford 
to Pittsburgh (see ante, 19:135). The first installment covered progress made from 
the start at Bedford in October, 1935, to the arrival of the trailers at Ligonier in March, 
1936. Ed. 

2 Sir William Johnson, Papers, 8:996 (Albany, 1933). 
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Reading Howell’s map of 1792 does not really clear up the location of 
the line of the military operations of the Forbes army over Chestnut Ridge 
west of Ligonier. This map represents the Forbes Road as extending from 
a fork just above the old Hermitage Furnace of General Arthur St. 
Clair, across Chestnut Ridge westerly to another fork at Crabtree Bot- 
tom, and over Loyalhanna Creek at Cochran’s Fording two miles below 
Latrobe.? Such a road was laid out from Hannastown to General St. 
Clair’s mill by the court at Hannastown in 1776, but the old surveys only 
refer to the Hannastown road and not to a “great road.” Near the Two 
Mile Spring east of Ligonier the junction of the Forbes Road and this later 
Hannastown road is nicely scarred on the ground. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that the early scouts and trail blaz- 
ers, as well as Major James Grant and his Highlanders, went down the 
Loyalhanna Creek along the Traders’ Path. No road was cut over Chest- 
nut Ridge until November, 1758, when the main body of the army under 
Forbes went through. Lieutenant Colby Chew appended to the report of 
his scouting trip, made between August 7 and 19, 1758, from Raystown 
to Fort Duquesne and back, a sketch in which he designated the Four 
Mile Run and the Nine Mile Run.‘ This refutes the claim that these terms 
were originated at the time that John Potts is reputed to have made his 
marching journal. Lieutenant Chew designated these streams three 
months before John Potts entered them in his journal and three weeks be- 
fore Colonel James Burd laid out the “Camp at Loyal Hannon,” so the 
mouths of these streams must have been four and nine miles, respectively, 
from old Loyalhanning in the days of the traders. By the same «course of 
reasoning Major James Grant must have taken his eight hundred soldiers 
down the Loyalhanna Gap by the Traders’ Path and across the Big Bot- 
tom, where he climbed the eminence at the mouth of Nine Mile Run and 
proceeded to fortify it as “Grant’s Paradise,” which later came to be 


3 George D. Albert, ed., History of the County of Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, 51 
(Philadelphia, 1882). 

4 Chew’s journal, in Washington Papers, 9: 1096 (Library of Congress); Stanislaus M. 
Hamilton, ed., Letters to Washington and Accompanying Papers, 3: 39-43 (Boston and 
New York, 1901). 
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known as “Dagworthy’s Breastworks” when that haughty Marylander 
was assigned to hold it after Grant’s defeat near Fort Duquesne. That the 
Traders’ Path, which the earlier detachments of the Forbes army used, 
went down the Loyalhanna, is further evidenced by the warrant for land 
granted by the commonwealth of Pennsylvania to Elias Davidson on No- 
vember 12, 1769, “on the 14 mile run at the old Beaver Dams and on 
both sides of the Trading Path.” This tract of 267 acres is bounded on 
the east by the Loyalhanna Creek.’ 

To honor the memory of Lieutenant Colby Chew and other early 
scouts who lost their lives in Grant’s defeat on September 14, 1758, the 
Provincial Hikers decided to trail a part of the Traders’ Path also, because 
of its part in formulating Forbes’s plans for the passage of the army. Colo- 
nel Henry Bouquet had written to General Forbes about the route on 
September 11, 1758: 


After the good description given me of the roads, I have been very much sur- 
prised to find them abominable. The way has been opened by cutting down the 
trees, but that is all. They have taken no trouble to wind around the heights, 
clear away the stones, or break them, and the bridges are worth nothing. To my 
great regret it is necessary to begin over again.... After having passed the 
breakneck of Laurel Ridge, I found a more pleasing scene. Colonel Burd and 
the Major [Grant] had discovered a better location for this post than those that 
had been proposed. Their camp was well intrenched though too much exposed, 
and they already had a couple of storehouses. ...1 am laying out a little fort 
around our storehouses at the center of the inclosure of the intrenched camp, 
and when we have provisions for § or six weeks on this side of the mountains, 
we shall be able to advance to the other post, if you order it. Meanwhile I have 
had it occupied by Lt. Col. Dagworthy and 300 men chosen from his corps, 
from North Carolina and the lower counties. He is well intrenched there, and 
the post being naturally very strong, cannot be forced without cannon... . Yes- 
terday I went to reconnoiter the roads and the advanced post which we call 
Grant’s Paradise. There I found the Major who had been detained by a mis- 
understanding about his provisions. I saw them leave this morning in the great- 
est order. No one knows where he is going, but the officers and the soldier[s] 
appeared willing, and although the undertaking is a little hazardous, the step is 
absolutely necessary, and it will be a good lesson for the troops. The road will be 
very difficult in getting to this post, there are three bottoms flooded at the time 
of the overflowing of the rivers, and several very steep ascents. I will open the 


5 Land office records in the Pennsylvania department of internal affairs. 
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road very wide in these rich bottoms so that air and sun can dry them.... In 
coming back today, we separated into five parties to discover whether a better 
route could be found, but there are impassable mountains all about, and the 
Path, thoroughly bad as it is, is still the best.® 

After the Revolution General Arthur St. Clair secured a warrant for over 
six thousand acres on the crest of Chestnut Ridge. According to the sur- 
vey, his property was bisected by Loyalhanna Creek and the Traders’ 
Path; the south border was marked the “Great Road” and the north bor- 
der the “Kittanning Path.”’ 

The trek from Fisher’s Blockhouse on Two Mile Run was begun on 
April 4, 1936, and extended from that point to Dagworthy’s Breast- 
works. The fording of Four Mile Run where the scar of the Great Road 
led down to the water was decidedly interesting. The stream was rather 
full on the day the hikers emulated the experiences of the Forbes soldiers, 
but a fairly good passage on stones was made. Some of the more daring 
crossed over, sans hose and shoes, despite the chilly water, and others were 
carried across by those who waded. Ascending the eastern slope of Chest- 
nut Ridge along scars that are partly obliterated by another road, the 
group reached the old home of Major General Arthur St. Clair, where he 
spent his last days in poverty. The General Arthur St. Clair chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, Dormont, had previously marked 
the site of the old home with a board marker, but two years ago the 
Phoebe Bayard chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
erected on the new highway below the home a stone upon which is im- 
bedded a handsome bronze tablet telling the story of St. Clair in brief. 
General St. Clair was not a member of the Forbes army, although he 
came over with it in Admiral Edward Boscawen’s fleet. As the members 
of the hiking group descended the western slope of Chestnut Ridge there 
was plainly visible the rocky ledge in the old road where the general fell 
from his wagon and received the injuries from which he died on August 
31, 1818. Here there was a beautiful vista westward as far as the Dry 

6 The letter, written in French, is in the Bouquet Papers in the British Museum, Ad- 
ditional Manuscripts, 21640: 163. The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has a 


transcript. 
7 Land office records in the Pennsylvania department of internal affairs. 
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Ridge, just as during the ascent of Chestnut Ridge there had been a beau- 
tiful one to the eastward as far as Irwin’s Blockhouse. 

After passing through Youngstown, nestling at the foot of Chestnut 
Ridge, the hikers turned to the site of Dagworthy’s Breastworks, where 
they were heartily greeted by Mr. Owen Murphy, present owner of the 
site. The Traders’ Path ran close by, and it was followed through West 
Latrobe past the Latrobe Hospital; from an eminence at St. Mary’s Cem- 
etery there was a fine view of the old Indian path and the forks near 
Cochran’s Fording. After a lunch at this point a quick shift by automobile 
was made over to the old Unity Presbyterian Church and onto the line of 
the Forbes Road again. In the Unity churchyard lie the remains of the 
Honorable William Findley, first congressman from Westmoreland 
County after the adoption of the Constitution, and those of thirty other 
Revolutionary patriots. It was there that preparatory religious services 
were being held on July 13, 1782, when Hannastown was burned by the 
Indians. After a short three-mile tramp the hikers arrived at Crabtree 
Bottoms, often mentioned in the diaries of the early traders, the place 
from where the disputed Derry route strikes out directly east. 

The road from Crabtree Bottoms to the Bullock Pens at Wilkinsburg 
is decidedly well scarred, and several sections of it are in use as highways 
today. The next fortification to be noted, ten miles west of Dagworthy’s 
Breastworks, was the Three Redoubts, a commanding position on the 
farm of Dr. C. C. Baldwin; the camp also probably extended over onto 
the property of Lewis Kunkle to the southward. The Three Redoubts 
was used for several years as a military stopping place, before Hannas- 
town, first court site west of the Allegheny Mountains, came into being. 

The Three Redoubts is signalized in recorded history by two outstand- 
ing letters written there during the Forbes expedition. In the course of 
the road-cutting between Pittsborough (the Loyalhanning encampment) 
and Fort Duquesne, Colonel George Washington arrived at what he 


termed “Armstrong’s Camp,” 


on November 18, 1758, and reported, 
in part, to his superior, General Forbes: “I find three redoubts erecting 
for the defence of this camp. Mr. Gordon thinks, that it will be suffi- 


ciently secured by this means; but, for my own part, I do not look upon 
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redoubts alone, in this close country, to be half as good as the slightest 
breastwork; indeed I do not believe they are any security at all where 
there are no other works.”* Two days later General Forbes arrived at 
the Three Redoubts, and there wrote a letter, presumably to Colonel 
Washington, stating that it was “From the Camp where they are build- 
ing the Redouts.”” 

From the Three Redoubts the trail leads directly westward over a trav- 
eled road to within about three-quarters of a mile of the forks of the Bou- 
quet road of 1763, from where it passes along well-marked scars across 
fields, by Alwine’s Schoolhouse, the residence of Dr. C. C. Crouse, and 
onto the line between the present Penn and Salem townships in West- 
moreland County. At the end of this township-line road, it takes to the 
fields again, by the old location of Cockeye’s Cabin on the James F. Tor- 
rance farm, and then over the well-scarred high ground along the line 
of the Berlin farm close to the residence of Simon D. Kiester, to ““Wash- 
ington’s Camp.” This camp was located on the high divide between 
Turtle Creek and Lyons Run just south of Newlonsburg. When Eli 
Coulter applied for a patent for the land on this camp site, it was some- 
times referred to as the breastworks, but erroneously as “Bouquet’s 
Breastworks.” ‘The contours of this historic site were decidedly altered by 
steam-shovel mining operations a few years ago. 

The road is well marked and much traveled from Washington’s camp 
to the bank of Turtle Creek at Murrysville, at the foot of a beautiful ra- 
vine that was referred to by the pioneers as “Turtle Creek Defile.” At 
Murrysville the road crosses the present William Penn Highway and pro- 
ceeds for a half mile or more up Haymaker’s Run, crosses the run, and 
veers to the northwest on the Sardis Road over the divide and thence 
across to Humm’s Run. From that point a part of the road is in use for 
about two miles westerly: it goes across the hill by the site of the old Cen- 
ter Schoolhouse at the headwaters of Plum Creek, and then onto the 
high ground between the waters of Thompson’s Run and Plum Creek. 


8 John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington from the Original 
Manuscript Sources, 1745-1799, 2:306 (Washington, 1932). 

9 Bouquet Papers, Additional Manuscripts, 21640: 198. The Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania has a transcript. 
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The thirteenth and last camp of the Forbes army was on the land of 
William Bousman “at the breastworks on the old road,” according to 
the land records at Harrisburg. The land patented to Hugh Davidson 
slightly overlapped the Bousman land on the east, but was “situate on 
Forbes’ Road adjoining General Bouquet’s Breastworks.” Colonel Bou- 
quet received no promotion in rank during the Forbes expedition, nor dur- 
ing his military operations at Bushy Run and about Fort Pitt, but he had 
planned, as shown by some of his correspondence, to succeed Forbes when 
the latter died in Philadelphia in March, 1759. Still keeping to the divide 
from the site of Bouquet’s Breastworks, the old road comes upon Route 
80 east of the Alcoma Country Club and follows that route down 
Frankstown Avenue into Wilkinsburg, where were located the famous 
Bullock Pens. The soldiers of the Forbes army undoubtedly enjoyed the 
beautiful bend of the Allegheny River to the northward, as did the hikers 
178 years afterwards when they followed this most northerly course of 
the road to the forks of the Ohio. 

The fourteenth and last day’s trek began at Crescent Hills on June 13. 
The Provincial Hikers were honored by the company of a group of Pitts- 
burghers including Dr. Alfred P. James, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Judge Robert M. Ewing, former president, and 
Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, director, of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania; and Mrs. Mary J. Cowley and Dr. Adolph L. Lewin, 
members of the Pittsburgh Board of Education. Before the days of con- 
gested city streets the Forbes Road extended across the present Brushton 
and Homewood districts to the Point Breeze Presbyterian Church and 
then followed the course of Penn Avenue and parts of Liberty Avenue to 
a point near Smallman and Thirty-first Streets, the site of Shannopin’s 
Town, an Indian village famed in the days of the traders. It was located 
at the mouth of Two Mile Run on the Allegheny River. To the east of 
the run was located one of the plantations of George Croghan, the “king 
of the Pennsylvania traders,” and to the west of it was located that of 
Thomas Smallman, for whom the street was named. Lieutenant Small- 
man had been an officer in Captain Hugh Mercer’s company, Colonel 
John Armstrong’s battalion, in the Forbes army. By the time the troops 
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had reached the highlands to the south of Shannopin’s Town they had 
learned of the departure of the French down the Ohio River, and it mat- 
ters little how they reached the burned ruins of Fort Duquesne, over 
which the British flag was raised on November 25, 1758. Although the 
Bouquet blockhouse near the junction of the rivers was not built until 
1764, after the battle of Bushy Run, it serves to mark the end of one of 
the most famous military roads in American history. It may also be desig- 
nated as the end of the Bouquet road of 1763, which branched off from 
the Forbes Road four miles north of Greensburg and passed by Bushy 
Run, Aeneas Mackay’s “Dirty Camp” at Pitcairn, and the Widow My- 
ers’ plantation at Turtle Creek, and thence to Fort Pitt. Some historians 
have been wont to call this branch the Forbes Road, but they are in error. 

Delightful exercises were held in the blockhouse at the end of the hike, 
with short speeches by the leading participants. A permanent organiza- 
tion of the Provincial Hikers was effected, with the writer as president 
and Colonel William J. Laughner of Greensburg as secretary. The 
Forbes Road Hike was so healthful, companionable, and historically en- 
lightening that other trailing will be attempted in the future over such 
routes as the Catawba Trail, the Braddock Road, and the Kittanning 
Path. Several hundred feet of moving pictures were taken, and they are 
being edited and arranged for exhibition by Dr. David W. Rial of Frick 
Training School. 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania Lewis C. WALKINSHAW 
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George Washington and the West. By CHarLes H. AMBLER. (Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1936. viii, 270 p. Illus- 


trations, maps. ) 


Tuis work is not only a valuable book of reference, with its copious notes, 
appendices, select bibliography, and excellent index, but it is also a compelling 
narrative of Washington’s ventures in the west. It is written in engaging style 
and it summons from obscurity many interesting and little known events in the 
career of the great Father of his Country in his réle as a leader at every impor- 
tant stage of the development of the new lands beyond the Alleghenies. He first 
went into the western country as a Jad with a party of surveyors sent out to pre- 
pare lands for Lord Fairfax’s tenantry, and as a young man he participated con- 
spicuously in the several ultimately successful attempts of the British and the 
American colonials to wrest control of the Ohio country from the French. With 
the trained surveyor’s respect for land, Washington became more and more 
convinced that land ownership was the most important factor of colonial growth, 
and by the close of the Revolution he had taken up claims to about fifty-eight 
thousand acres in southwestern Pennsylvania and along the Ohio and Great 
Kanawha rivers, not in one tract, but in the aggregate about the size of a well- 
to-do nobleman’s estate in England. 

Washington’s acquisition of these western lands has been urged as proof, far 
beyond its importance, of his self-interest, and Dr. Ambler’s book is a splendid 
refutation of such unjust aspersions, Based upon facts drawn from a large va- 
riety of authentic historical sources, it shows Washington’s statesmanlike vision 
and his ardent devotion to the cause of binding the western settlements to the 
seaboard colonies or states in the face of separatist tendencies among the former. 
So far as purely personal interest was concerned, he early expressed an opinion to 
the effect that distant property in land was more pregnant with perplexities 
than profit. 

Dr. Ambler serves the good cause of historical accuracy and his book deserves 
the attention of a wide public. It is a real contribution to the literature of the 
first president of the United States and of the formative period of the nation’s 
history. Pennsylvanians who have come across the remains of Washington’s mill 
near Perryopolis in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, will find of special interest a 


splendid account of the circumstances that led up to that particular investment, 
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together with a picture of the mill as it was before it reached its present state of 
almost complete ruin. The appended roster of Virginia officers and privates in 
the battle of Fort Necessity in 1754 is also of interest to students of the early 
history of the region and of the nation. 


McElhattan, Pennsyloania Henry W. SHOEMAKER 


A Manual for History Museums (New York Historical Association Se- 
ries, no. 3). By ARTHUR C. ParKER, director, Rochester Museum of 
Arts and Sciences. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1935. xv, 
204 p. Illustrations.) 


Museums during the past decade or two have tended to become totally dif- 
ferent institutions from those of the early twentieth century. As Dr. Harlow 
Lindley, curator of history of the Ohio State Museum, has said, “The day of 
the curiosity shop is over, and an educational institution with an aggressive and 
dynamic spirit must take its place.” The older idea of a museum as a warehouse 
of curios, little relating to human life, still exists, yet there is a growing con- 
sciousness of the opportunity of a museum to make the past live in the present 
by adequate and educational presentation of its material. This opportunity, 
while presenting itself also to museums of art, of science, and of industry, is 
particularly open to museums of history. Of more than sixteen hundred muse- 
ums of all kinds in the United States about six hundred are museums of history 
and fifty general museums include history as a major subject. The need, there- 
fore, for a manual for history museums is not so limited as one might imagine, 
and the New York State Historical Association is to be commended for propos- 
ing and fostering the preparation and publication of such a guide. The choice 
of an author, declares Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox in the foreword, was not difficult, 
and Mr. Parker, who has made the Rochester museum a model for small cities 
to study, was happily selected. 

The purpose of the manual is to encourage the founding of separate historical 
museums and to improve the administration of supplementary museums that 
now exist. As the author admits in his preface, the book is not an encyclopedia, 
but a compendium, suggesting rather than completely describing. Separate chap- 
ters deal with organizing, housing, and financing museums, and other chapters 
deal with the technical problems of accessions, catalogues, labels, preparations, 
and exhibits. There are also chapters about research and other activities, mu- 
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seum libraries, and publications. A plea for intermuseum codperation is made, 
the growing importance of museum and school relations is discussed, and in- 
structions are given for preparing lending collections to schools. Tests made on 
pupils indicate that with this stimulation marks will be raised; that “for an in- 
vestment of one-half of one per cent, we are able to increase the value of the 
school output 10 per cent.” 

The introductory and concluding chapters are stimulating and worthy of 
careful consideration. It is a well-known axiom that to understand the present 
one must know the past, but reading of the past is not enough; one must experi- 
ence it by contact with its artifacts. There is no virtue, the author states, in 
merely preserving things; “to institutionalize visible storage does not contribute 
to life’s values.” The purpose of the history museum, on the contrary, is this: 
“To create an institution housing exhibits so selected and correlated that there 
is @ clear illustration of the culture history, social organization, the achieve- 
ments and the ideals of our region, at the same time making this knowledge 
available in objective form both within and without our walls.” In other words 
the purpose is to revisualize the past for the whole community by bringing the 
people, adults and children, to the museum, or by bringing the museum to them. 
Teaching by visual methods, knowledge gained through experience, with his- 
tory shown in a sequence of orderly exhibits, is the aim of the new museum. 
Historical museums thus occupy a unique place in education—that of a univer- 
sity requiring no credentials, where all who can may learn. 

Of particular interest to regular readers of this magazine are Mr. Parker’s 
frequent references to historical society museums. To him an historical society 
is an organization devoted to recording, preserving, interpreting, and publish- 
ing historical records, whereas an historical museum is devoted to an orderly 
exhibition of ideas by objects, classified and grouped in natural and logical re- 
lations. An historical society is concerned with records of and about men and 
events; an historical museum is concerned with exhibiting actual objects and 
explaining their relations and meanings. Although these two functions are sep- 
arate they may be correlated, but if the museum is to remain an activity of the 
historical society it should be a major and not a minor part. Unfortunately only 
a few historical societies have museums worthy of the name. To thousands of 
members of historical societies, according to the author, the museum is a catchall 
for everything from everywhere, and all too frequently the museum of an his- 
torical society is merely a depository of things not related to one another or to 
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history. He argues rightly that “the historical society may best succeed by elimi- 
nating all that does not relate to the field of history embraced by the society, 
thereby making relevant history and its presentation in a logical manner the 
object of its museum,” and to this end the present manual admirably points the 
way. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Joun W. Harpster 


Over the Mountains: The Life of a First Settler in Fayette County ; How 
He Came Here and What He Did While Turning the Wilderness 
into Peaceful Farmlands. By EvELYN ABRAHAM. (Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, The Herald-Genius [1936]. 53 p.) 


PLEasanT to read, well balanced, and accurate in detail, this booklet gives what 
its author claims in her preface—“a picture of the life and environment of a 
typical settler in Western Pennsylvania” in the pioncer period. The politics, 
religion, marriage customs, cabin building and furnishing, the life about the fort 
and on the military roads, the movements of soldiers, and the pastimes of the 
pioneers are all here. 

Miss Abraham writes simply, without rhetoric, and with a nice feeling for 
saying a thing freshly and in easy, rhythmic sentences. Clichés and the ordi- 
nary stilted historical language are not found in her pages. Although she has 
documented her work from established sources, she does not depend on foot- 
notes to give authenticity and reality to her writing. She gets reality by such 
statements as: “He felt the warm clapboards of his house against his spine.” 
Such writing brings history to life. 

Over the Mountains makes available in handy and inexpensive form an au- 
thoritative and fairly complete account of pioneer life in the western section of 
the state. Even such an inexpensive edition might, however, be improved in 
format; the double-column newspaper page, for instance, might be remedied in 
another edition. One or two tantalizing omissions of references to sources occur, 
and the reference to the missionary, Heckewelder, as Hackenwelder is no doubt 
a typographical slip, as are the occasional odd bits of punctuation. These are un- 
important, however. What is important is the validity, the scope, and the charm 
of the account. In a way Over the Mountains fills the place that Doddridge’s 
Notes and Drake’s Pioneer Life in Kentucky once filled for the general reader. 


Pittsburgh J. Ernest Wricut 
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The Presbyterians, 1783-1840: A Collection of Source Materials ( Re- 
ligion on the American Frontier, vol. 2). By Wi1LLIAM WARREN 
Sweet. (New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1936. xii, 


939 p- Maps.) 


Dx. Sweet has performed a service to students and teachers of church his- 
tory in bringing together in convenient form substantial samplings of a wide 
variety of source materials illustrating the history of the Presbyterian church on 
the trans-Appalachian frontier. The first 125 pages of the volume are devoted 
to a general introduction of five chapters dealing in succession with Presby- 
terianism at the close of the Revolution, the Presbyterians and westward ex- 
pansion, their cultural and educational influence, revivalism, and frontier con- 
troversies and the operation of the plan of union between the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches. The remainder of the work consists of source ma- 
terials arranged in nineteen chapters, each with a brief but informative intro- 
duction. The first four contain substantial extracts from the minutes of the 
Synod of Kentucky and of the presbyteries of Transylvania and Cumberland 
and from the session records of churches in Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
Other chapters are arranged to illustrate specific phases of Presbyterian history 

-the working of the plan of union, the administration of discipline, educa- 
tion, Indian missions, and the Old School-New School controversy. A chap- 
ter is also devoted to correspondence of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and three comprise extracts from the correspondence, journals, and auto- 
biographies of outstanding ministers. Materials in private hands and in a num- 
ber of important repositories have been utilized. 

The reader who would get a glimpse of frontier Presbyterianism cannot do 
better than to turn first to this volume. The vital quality of source materials in 
presenting a picture of a time or a place or a movement is nowhere better illus- 
trated than by the selections here given. To the student who would pursue the 
subject further the volume will also be of assistance. The thirty-page bibliog- 
raphy lists the most important manuscripts and their repositories as well as the 
printed materials. One wonders, however, why the author fails to include 
statements as to the location of some of the material he prints, as in the cases 
of the minutes of the Presbytery of Carlisle and of the Synod of Kentucky. 
The index will no doubt prove satisfactory for most purposes, and to have 


made it more comprehensive would probably have made it of disproportionate 
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size; nevertheless, the inclusion of references to more of the places and men 
dealt with in the documents would have greatly enhanced the reference value 
of the volume. 

Western Pennsylvania is given its full share of attention in the introductory 
chapters. The author follows the coming of the first Presbyterian missionaries 
to the region; the settlement there of the four pioneer preachers, John Mc- 
Millan, Thaddeus Dod, James Power, and Joseph Smith; the founding of the 
Western Missionary Society in Pittsburgh in 1802 as the first of the synodical 
missionary societies; and the establishment of the Presbyterian educatjonal in- 
stitutions in the region (although the author errs in stating on page 72 that 
Pittsburgh Academy was reincorporated in 1819 as the University of Pitts- 
burgh rather than as the Western University of Pennsylvania). Dr. Sweet 
fully appreciates, too, the preéminence of western Pennsylvania as a Presby- 
terian center. Thus, in pointing out that the Presbyterian missionaries went 
out looking for Presbyterians instead of seeking to make them, he states that 
the denomination “prospered best... in western Pennsylvania.” 

In view of this recognition of the importance of western Pennsylvania, it 
is disappointing to find that only two of the documents printed in the volume 
have anything to do with the region and that even these do not deal with the 
functioning of the denomination there. Thirty pages are devoted to extracts 
from the records of the Western Missionary Society, 1804—1825, an interest- 
ing picture of the administration of Indian missions; and there is a three-page 
letter from the Presbytery of Indianapolis addressed to a convention of Old 
School ministers and elders meeting in Pittsburgh in May, 1835. Students of 
western Pennsylvania church history may find comfort, however small, in the 
fact that the essential features of Presbyterianism were the same everywhere 
and that the session records of the Duck Creek Church in Ohio differ only in 
detail from those of a church in the Redstone country. 


Western Pennsyloania Historical Survey Marian SILvEus 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, the establishment and activi- 
ties of which have been reported from time to time in these pages, reached the 
end of its allotted five-year term on August 31, with results that will be re- 
viewed in perspective in the next issue of this magazine. 


An article by Elizabeth K. Henderson on “The Northwestern Lands of 
Pennsylvania, 1790-1812,” in the April number of the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, supports the thesis that “the land policy of 
Pennsylvania as established under the Proprietaries and carried on by the Com- 
monwealth tended to favor the small farmer rather than the wealthy specula- 
tor” and shows the way in which the actual settler maintained his advantage, 
in law if not always in practice, through his representatives in the state legisla- 
ture, through the courts, and occasionally by force. 


The attitude of the American people towards the United States Constitution 
is treated in James M. Beck’s discussion of the part Philadelphia should play in 
commemorating the 150th anniversary, in 1937, of the signing of that docu- 
ment, under the title ““The Coming Sesquicentennial Anniversary of the Con- 


stitution,” 


in the April issue of Pennsylvania History. In the same issue, Sol 
Bloom, director general of the Sesquicentennial Commission, outlines the pur- 
pose of the commission and the preliminary plans for the participation of Penn- 


sylvania in the celebration. 


An address on “The National Archives and the Advancement of Science” 
by Solon J. Buck, director of publications in the National Archives, is printed 
in Science, weekly journal of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, for April 24. In it Dr. Buck sketches the history of the Ar- 
chives, describes the records, indicates their value for the advancement of sci- 
ence, and in conclusion states that the discoveries of the National Archives should 
“promote improvement in the treatment of archives and historical manuscripts 
in depositories throughout the country.” 


“The unwillingness of American historians to interpret their material” and 
the lack of the writing of philosophical history is deplored by Henry S. Com- 


mager in “The Literature of American History, 1935,” published in two parts 
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in the Social Studies for April and May. The author points out “certain char- 
acteristic emphases” in the historical literature of the past year and follows with 
an exhaustive discussion of recent historical contributions and the points of 
view of their authors. 


William Penn at last occupies his rightful place in the Hall of Fame at New 
York University. A bust of the founder of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
provided through the efforts of historical and patriotic societies in all parts of 
the state, under the leadership of the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania and 
its Associate Committee of Women, was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies 


on May 28. 


The history of the state geological survey, inaugurated in 1836, and sum- 
maries of its work are contained in the April and June issues of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Internal Affairs. The June number is devoted to the 
addresses made at the celebration held in Harrisburg on June 12 and 13 to com- 
memorate the centenary of the founding of the survey. Other articles in the 
April issue present information on the development of iron and steel produc- 
tion, especially in the Pittsburgh district; on the geological history and topog- 
raphy of the state, including the western counties; and on the prices of land 
during the early days of the commonwealth, with reference to those lands in 
the purchase of 1784 lying north and west of the Ohio and Allegheny rivers. 
‘The May issue of this bulletin contains an article on the glass industry in Penn- 
sylvania, which shows that the western part of the state leads in the production 
of glass; an article on the “Regulations and Concessions Used by Penn to De- 
velop His Province”; and a discussion of the geologic age of Pennsylvania and 


of the various methods of determining geologic time. 


A “Map Showing the Migrations of the Nanticoke Indians,” including the 
migration of some of them across northwestern Pennsylvania into Ohio, ap- 
pears on the cover of the Pennsylvania Archaeologist for April in illustration of 
a compilation of data from various sources entitled ““The Nanticoke,” by Arthur 


C. Parker. 


A sketch of the history of the Quaker settlements on the Miami River about 
Waynesville, Ohio, is contained in an article by Errol T. Elliott, entitled “In 
Historic Miami,” in the American Friend for May 28. The Quaker groups that 


had previously settled in western Pennsylvania and had formed the Redstone 


Quarterly Meeting “parented the meetings that sprang up beyond the Ohio 
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River.” In the same issue of this periodical is published a prospectus of the first 
volume of William W. Hinshaw’s “Encyclopedia of Quaker Genealogy,” the 
material for which has been drawn from records of meetings of the Society of 
Friends in America from its beginning in about 1650 to the present time. 


In “The Democratic Party in Pennsylvania from 1856 to 1865” in the quar- 
terly Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia for 
June, Sister Francis L. Conlin describes the best way in which Pennsylvania, a 
strong Democratic state, became Republican and in 1860 elected Andrew G. 
Curtin to the governorship in opposition to the Democrat, Henry D. Foster, of 
Westmoreland County. 


A list of the published ‘“‘County Historical Material in the Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society Library,” compiled by Clarence L. Weaver 
and Helen Mills, is printed in the Ofio State Archeological and Historical 
Quarterly for April. Some compilations, based on regional divisions, of the ma- 
terials in libraries and other depositories, form useful reference lists for the stu- 
dent. The same issue of the Quwarterly contains an article by Josephine E. 
Phillips on “James Backus: Citizen of Marietta, 1788-1791,” which takes the 
form of a discussion of Backus’ letters and papers in the Woodbridge-Gallaher 
Collection of the Ohio society. The material in this collection presents infor- 
mation on a variety of subjects including current prices of the period and de- 
tails of Pennsylvania and other currency; carly territorial legislation in the 
Northwest; Indian affairs and early white settlements north of the Ohio; and 
Backus’ plans to invest in the Ohio Company as well as in various economic 


schemes typical of the western country at that time. 


The June issue of Museum Echoes, monthly publication of the Ohio State 
Archxological and Historical Society, is devoted to a descriptive list of places of 
historical and scenic interest in Ohio, intended as a guide for tourists, and to a 
directory of Ohio state parks and museums. A map of historic and scenic places 
in the state is printed on the cover. 


In a scholarly and readable volume entitled The Transylvania Company 
(Spencer, Indiana, Samuel R. Guard & Co., 1935. xv, 288 p.), Dr. William 
Stewart Lester, professor of history and social science at Kentucky Wesleyan 
College, Winchester, Kentucky, relates the history of the attempt of a group 
of North Carolinians under the leadership of Judge Richard Henderson to 
establish a proprietary colony in the Kentucky and Tennessee region, beginning 
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in 1775. Occasional reference is made to western Pennsylvania, where at the 
same time a movement was on foot to constitute a separate colony to be called 
Westsylvania, and a number of those who figure prominently in the brief an- 
nals of the Transylvania Colony, including Daniel Boone and George Rogers 
Clark, also cross the pages of western Pennsylvania history. 


In “Balladry of New York State” in New York History for April, Roland P. 
Gray makes a plea for organized effort, especially among local historical soci- 
eties and other groups, in the direction of preserving the folklore of the state. 
There are possibilities in this field in almost any locality in the country, and his 
suggestions might be equally applicable to western Pennsylvania. 


In “Pioneer Stage-Coach Travel,” in the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view for June, Louis Pelzer traces the development of various stagecoach lines 
in America, among them the Good Intent and the Ohio National Stage Com- 
pany, the stages of which by 1844 “formed a net-work over Ohio and west- 
ern Pennsylvania.” The author presents a diverting picture of stagecoach travel, 
drawn from travelers’ accounts, one of them that of Charles Casey, who in 1849 
journeyed from Cuyahoga, Ohio, to Pittsburgh. 


That General James Wilkinson wrote to his friend, Solomon Van Rensselaer, 
at the death of General Arthur St. Clair in 1818 asking if it would be possible 
to secure, in accordance with St. Clair’s wishes, a transfer of the latter’s pension 
from the government to himself is revealed in an article entitled “General 
James Wilkinson—the Last Phase,” by Thomas R. Hay, in the Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly for April. 


In an article by William S. Rusk on “Benjamin H. Latrobe and His Work” 
in the Maryland Historical Magazine for June a list of Latrobe’s work in Pitts- 
burgh includes the steamship “Buffalo,” the Arsenal, certain private houses, and 
the designs for a set of circus buildings and for shipyards at Pittsburgh, as well 
as the coach used by his family on its journey from Washington to Pittsburgh in 
1813, when Latrobe removed there for the purpose of operating steamboats on 
the Mississippi in conjunction with Robert Fulton, Nicholas Roosevelt, and 
Robert Livingston. The article is accompanied by an extensive bibliography. 


An illustrated monthly bulletin entitled U. S. Steel News, published for em- 
ployees of the United States Steel Corporation and subsidiary companies, has 
been inaugurated by the corporation. Volume 1, number 1, issued in June, 
1936, contains an account of the early history of the corporation and of its ac- 
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tivities during the depression of the 1930’s, as well as a sketch of the “Earliest 
U. S. Steel Mill,” the Juniata Iron Works in Pittsburgh, founded by Dr. Peter 
Schoenberger in 1824, and of other early iron enterprises of the Schoenberger 
family in western Pennsylvania. 


The new quarters of the library of the University of Pittsburgh, on the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth floors of the Cathedral of Learning, are described in a 
handsomely illustrated article by the librarian, J. Howard Dice, in the May- 
June number of the university’s Alumni Review. Included is an account of the 
Darlington Memorial Library, a portion of which, comprising several thousand 
books and bound newspapers relating to western Pennsylvania history, was for- 


merly on deposit in the library of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania held its annual meeting at Historical House, West Overton, on 
June 20. The business session, at which the present officers were reélected for 
another year, was followed by an interesting program that included addresses on 
various phases of the Whiskey Insurrection by Judge Sara M. Soffel of Pitts- 
burgh and James Gregg, Esq., of Greensburg, president of the branch. 


The story of George Westinghouse and of the rise of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company is the central theme of a series of articles on 
“America Goes Electric” written by David Dietz, science editor of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, and published in the Pittsburgh Press, beginning on April 
13. In another series of articles featured in the same newspaper, beginning on 
August 4, Douglas Naylor, inspired by the Pennsylvania Folk Festival held 
under the auspices of Bucknell University at Lewisburg from July 30 to August 
2, writes interestingly, under the title “Turn Back the Clock,” of the songs, 
dances, fabulous characters, “‘tall tales,” and folk ways of early days in an “at- 
tempt to show the rich field of material that awaits the folklore student, par- 
ticularly in Western Pennsylvania.” 


In a plea for unified action in western Pennsylvania against river pollution, 
printed in the April issue of Greater Pittsburgh, Dean Elmer A. Holbrook of 
the University of Pittsburgh reviews the past unsuccessful attempts at improv- 
ing the condition of Pittsburgh’s rivers. In an illustrated article in the same 
issue, entitled “Pennsylvania Railroad Celebrates goth Anniversary,” the his- 
tory and development of “the first railroad to be built from the Atlantic sea- 
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board to Pittsburgh” are sketched; and in another article Dr. William A, 
Hamor describes the work of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research for 
the past year and reveals that the institute “has had 1,085 industrial fellow- 
ships on 268 different subjects of technology” since 1911. 


Historical sketches of local business and industrial firms contained in recent 
issues of the Pittsburgh Bulletin Index include those on the Koppers Company 
(April 2) ; the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation (April 9) ; the candy firm of 
Reymer & Brothers (April 16); the H. K. Porter Co., locomotive builders 
(April 30) ; the West Penn Power Co. (June 4); and dealers in scrap iron and 
steel (June 25). A sketch of the history of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Stee] and Tin Workers of North America, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh’s West End, is in the issue of May 7; and biographical data on John 
Kane, Pittsburgh artist, and on local organists, including Harvey B. Gaul and 
Caspar P. Koch, are in the issues of April 16 and June 25, respectively. 


The Alcoa News, biweekly publication of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, in the issue of June 29 reports a meeting of the New Kensington Chamber 
of Commerce, held on the twenty-third, at which S. K. Colby, a vice president 
of the company, gave from experience an exceptionally viyid word picture of the 
growth of the New Kensington aluminum works from the modest plant of 1895 


to its present large proportions. 


In an article on “The Loyalhanna-Kittanning Path,” published both in the 
Latrobe Bulletin of June 15 and the Pennsylvania S. A. R. News of July 4, 
Lewis C. Walkinshaw of Greensburg writes interestingly of the old Indian trail 
between the present Ligonier and Kittanning and of the early settlers who found 
their way along that trail into Derry Township, Westmoreland County. 

The Cambria County Historical Society has recently made praiseworthy 
efforts to determine the exact location of “Hart’s Sleeping Place” preparatory 
to the placing of a marker on the site of this station of the early Pennsylvania 
traders on the old Kittanning or Frankstown Path. Because of the conflicting 
traditional claims of several neighboring localities, the officers of the society met 
with a number of old residents and citizens of the district on July 4, visited the 
alleged sites, heard the claims for each, and compared what they saw and heard 
with the oldest available documentary evidence as presented by the records of 
a survey made in 1770 and by a township road viewers’ report of 1820. The 


conclusion, based mainly on the documents and agreed to by all, was that the 
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“Sleeping Place” was located about four miles northwest from the crossing of 
the old trail at Chest Creek, or in the present Carroll Township not far from 
the southwest corner of Elder Township. 


A paper on “Early Settlers of Greene County,” written by A. L. Moredock 
and read at a meeting of the Greene County Historical Society, was published 
in full in the Waynesburg Republican of June 4. 


The Swope family held its annual reunion this year in Highland Park, 
Altoona, on August 8, with Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker of McElhattan, Penn- 
sylvania, as the guest speaker. Charles W. and Blanche A. Swope, both of Pitts- 
burgh, are respectively president and corresponding secretary of the organiza- 


tion. 








